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Maybe a case of not seeing the trees for the wood 


NEW ZEALAND'S 

national WEEKLY OF 

business, politics 
^economics 


by Keith Johnston 

“WHERE is New Zealand’s 
dynamic comparative advan¬ 
tage as a wood producer?" 
Where, indeed? 

Notwithstanding the leaden 
phrasing, that question stood 
out from the rhree days of 
talking and more than 60 papers 
that was the 1981 New Zealand 
Forestry Conference. 

Two weeks later thequestion 
is probably still rebounding 
dully off the marble columns of 
the conference venue, the ban¬ 
quet hall of the Beehive. 

Why 9uch a significant mat¬ 


ter was so coyly dealt with 
remains a major riddle arising 
from the March session of the 
conference. 

The role of this month’s first 
session was to identify issues 
and questions so working par¬ 
ties could discuss these and 
make policy recommendations 
for the September session. 

In the haste to shunt issues 
off to the working parries the 
opportunity to debate and cla¬ 
rify the ground was lost - or 
avoided. 

Some key protaganists were 
unavailable, and others missing 
from imporrant platforms. 


The issues arc significant for 
New Zealand's economic 
development. Choices made 
about how trees are grown 
(whether the emphasis is put on 
producing as much high- 
quality timber as possible or 
whether more emphasis is put 
on growing trees to produce 
maximum wood volume for 
pulp and paper) determine 
processing options and have 
major effects on foreign ex¬ 
change earnings, the export 
efficiency of the forestry sector, 
capital requirements, demands 
for roading, ports and energy, 
employment opportunities. 


and the environment. 

Decisions made on growing 
and processing in turn will be 
governed by our understanding 
of future overseas markets. 

Harry Bunn, of the Forest 
Research Institute, pointed out 
to the conference that decisions 
made about stocking, pruning 
and thinning of forest stands are 
“in effect an assessment of the 
future market requirements." 

Pruning offers the means for 
eliminating knot defects in 
sawn timber. Eliminate the 
knots and radiata pine is lifted 
from one of the poorest grades 
of softwood timber to among 


the highc-t grades. I .irgc con¬ 
ifer logs l outlining delect-1ree 
timber are ,t vcr\ i.tpully 
diminishing wnrld iesource 

Harry Bimn sa\s "One sus¬ 
tainable compel it i\e advantage 
we have is that we can grow dial 
class of log lor verv litile nunc 
than the cost growing smaller 
knotty logs." 

This summary echoes the 
wood-growing priorities sug¬ 
gested hv die Hevelopiuem 
Finance Corporation in its 
liuiuury Study, pub¬ 
lished a year ago. 

The priorities also reflect die 
currrem approach of the Fnresi 
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The moment anyone says "hello" to 
Pan Am, they experience a world that no 
other airline offers. 

The 747 is the most reliable n ire raft 
available, and we have the largest fleet of 
747’s and 747SP‘s of any airline. 

From New Zealand to the U.S.A., 
only Pan Am offers the spacious luxury of 
First Class Sleeperette® Service and the 
special recognition of Clipper® Class. 

Even our vacation and low-fare 
passengers experience acclaimed comfort 
and service that begins the moment they 
relax in our Full Service Economy 
Section, 

And, to top It all only Pan Am offers 
an all 747 service to both the U.S.A. and 
U.K./Europe. 

So Say Hello to Pan Am. 

We fly the world the way the world wants 
to fly. 
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by Rae Mazengarb 

SPECULATIVE buyers who 
pushed up the price of Win- 
stone’s shares last week seem to 
have been acting on unfounded 
hopes. 

The shares suddenly jumped 
to 75 cents last Monday after 
holding steady at 67 cents for 
some weeks. 

This is the second time the 
market lias reacted suddenly, 
causing large movements in the 
Winstone share price. 

When news of Winsome's 
financial difficulties with its 
Karini Mill broke in February, 
the price plunged m 50 cents. 

An Auckland broking source 
lulil S ! IiH there had been talk of 
New /calami Fnresi Products 
living m arrange money off¬ 
shore in Imv Winsmne’s Karini 
Pulp Mill.' 

Talking of the share price, he 
said: "Tile movement of ihc 
sluie piiee 'lie -hIi-t iliy, and 
the types ol clients buying in, 
would lead me to believe they 
are ‘in the know’." 

Both Veinstones and NZFP 
11ild NHR the repnris were 
quite unfounded. 

Winstone director J B Ede 
said he h«d no knowledge of 
anything going on which could 
have led to these suggestions. 

He said he was interested in 
possible reasons behind rhe 
jump in share price, but had 
nothing further to say on the 
Karioi situation. 

NZFP managing director 
Doug Walker said his company 
had been collaborating with 
Winstoncs in endeavours to 


find markets for the Karioi 
pulp, both locally and overseas, 
but his company was certainly 
not trying to arrange money to 
buy the mill. 

Walker said rhe two com¬ 
panies had not discussed the 
possibility of a takeover, 
merger, nor even a joint arran¬ 
gement ewer the mill. 

Rather, NZFP was looking 
abroad for an arrangement to 
sell the mill’s pulp out-put 
similar to Carter Holt's ar¬ 
rangement with Japan’s Oji 
company. 

The mill was operating at 
around 10 per cent, nr less, 
capacity. Walker said. Bui iis 
ability to operate at a higher 
level depended mi the 
company's ability to market the 

pillp. 

Asked il the trials conducted 
mi the pulp bv NZFP showed it 
emild he used here fur paper- 
making, lie said his company 
was sutidii'd it o'l'ld u o 
thcrmomechanical pulp for 
some papers, but that the costs 
were higher than the alterna¬ 
tive, kraft pulp. 

Walker said he was sure the 
mill could break even if it 
secured the markets and if the 
mill operated on a continuing 
basis, 24 hours a day, every day 
of the year to achieve its 
capacity of around 75,000 
tonnes. 

It had also to ensure quality 
of product, something the mill 
has had difficulty achieving 
nnd which led to Winstone’s 
Korean partners backing out of 
the deal to take 70 per cent of 
the product. 


Winstones also had difficul¬ 
ty securing wood for the mill, 
and although Walker said it was 
available from the State forests 
and woodchips from saw mills, 
he conceded the transport 
component made supplies very 
expensive. 

It was possible that NZFP 
could supply some wood to the 
mill. 

The marketing question has 
to be resolved. This is one of the 
problems Treasury officials are 
currently working on in their 
efforts to pursue prospects for 
[lie mill's future. 

Thcrmomechanical pulp is a 
pmhlem to market as there is 
little world trade in the com¬ 
modity. Usually it is made and 
used "it nne location. 

The major market lor mo- 
chemical pulp, is Japan, but 
that market is currently de¬ 
pressed. 

Already- t..tiler ll><lt .sup¬ 
plies inure than .JtHWOO tonnes 

to Japan, but with a total marker 
of 400,001) tonnes, rhere is 
Continued on Page 14. 




Kariof... tangled prospects. 


Hellaby claims 50 
per cent backing 


by Klaus Sorensen 

DIRECTORS of the Auckland 
meat processor R and W. HeU 
laby are undprstood.ro have the 


insurance giant. New Zealand 
South British Group Ltd. This 
company controls 11.2 per cent 
of the Hellaby capital. Along 
with Heilaby’s family share- 


support of as much as 50 per holdings, which amount to 
cent of the company’s capital in around 10 per cent, it could 
their bid to fend off the un- provide hunwith the backing to 
wanted Allied Farmers Ltd convince other shareholders 
takeover. not 10 the Allied bld ' 

But despite this, Hellaby’s He u aby has a big repu- • 
survtval as a public •company in Auckland because of 

will depend as much on man- ^ year campaign. But. . 

aging-director ^ HeUal^s ^ of Kings 

business connection? as y c 0 H e g e board of governors (his 

dse- . M old' school) may prove just as 

A source close to the com- 
pany told NBR last week they influential, 
understood that Hellaby is NBR's sQurces claimed ear- ■. 
“pretty confident he can call on her last week that in spite of the . 
50 per cent of the shares for apparently solid backing Hel- 

support". ' : Jaby had received from share- 

But it seems he will need holders and.ffjrmer'cliemsi:He 
even more support than thati was still not : particularly coin- 
because the Allied bid seeks a .fidehtofsuccessagainst Allied., , 

minimum of 40 per cent of thfc; .! , ■ • • bnahi’S ■ 


BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 
GAME 1981 

The ICL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT GAME packs years 
of decision-making experience Into a few months. 

If you have an executive team in you business or 
organisation who think they can or want to leam how to 
handle fierce competition and decision-making under 
pressure then ENTER YOUR TEAM IN THE 1981 ICL 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT GAME. The BMG offers 
participants: 

* Training In management * Training In declsion- 

skiHs making 

* Opportunity to experience * Cash prizes totalling 

tough business $3.boo forthe winning 

competition .teams 

. * Intense mental challenge and enjoyment. 

1 1—71 International 
IICLI Computers 4 



LwJ UmKed 

POST COUPON TODAY- ENTRIES CLOSE MARCH 31 1981 


The Administrator ' 

ICL Business Management Game - 
PO Box 10-203 ' 
t , Wellington 

Co Sponsored by "NATIONAL BUSINESS REVIEW" 

Please send me full details and an entry form for the 1981 

ICL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT GAME 

NAME ...»...........vv,......... 

COMPANY.... 

AbDRESS.....:..........;...... 

-W&M 31.435 


• MeaBrw /? One of Hellaby$ main Atuea ouo w «—- - h - "W&M 31435 

th "Wativa ~ pan 1 ^, 8 8 ^ketlng strengths will be his chair- ternoon, Hellaby 
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Propsec board at odds over merger deal 


oy Klaus Sorensen 

PROPERTY Securities Ltd 
hoard members arc understood 
to have disagreed over the 
proposal to merge with fellow 
properly company City Real¬ 
ties Ltd. 

The five directors were ap¬ 
parently divided over the 
merits of merging with the 
Brier Icy affiliate though NBR 
understands the company's 
deputy chairman, National 
Party president George Chap¬ 
man, was one of the main 
proponent* of the merger plan. 

But it seems that the prospect 
of an association with the 
entrepreneurial BrierJey group 
was too much for more con¬ 
servative elements in the com¬ 
pany. 

Property Securities Ltd 
clmirmnn Frank Renouf last 
week denied rumours that the 
merger talks were abandoned 
amid a split in his company's 


board of directors. That sug¬ 
gestion was “absolutely incor¬ 
rect,” lie said. 

NBR sources claim the 
merger proposal fell through, 
even though both Chapman 
and to a lesser extent Renouf - 
the founder of the company - 
saw rhe proposal as a way of 
injecting a little life into their 
low-profile company. 

It is rumoured that while 
Chapman and Renouf were 
amenable to a merger, the three 
other board members and 
general manager P R Surridgc 
were less impressed. 

When NBR approached 
Chapman, he too denied there 
had been a split decision. “The 
full board of Property Securi¬ 
ties were in agreement that the 
talks with City Realties should 
be discontinued", he said. 

When NBR suggested that 
some members of the Propsec 
board were disappointed that 
the merger did not go ahead. 


Chapman replied, "that would 
be a fair expression of opinion”. 

City Realties was originally a 
clothing and women’s under¬ 
garment manufacturer. Brier- 
Icy Investments Ltd took it 
over, sold the assets of Wool- 
craft Klippcr (as it was then 
called), and converted the listed 
shell into City Realties, the 
property company. 

Property' Securities Lid was 
formed hv Renouf in 1964, four 
years after he formed the mer¬ 
chant bank New Zealand Un¬ 
ited Corporation, which now 
holds 21 per cent of the 
Property Securities capital. 

Bricrley Investments and 
National Insurance each hold 
25 per cent of City Realties, but 
the connections between the 
two Wellington property com¬ 
panies go further than that. 

The National representative 
on the City Realties board is 
Doug St John, a partner in 


Renoufs Wellington share¬ 
broking firm. 

Another Renouf partner, 
Rex Pearson, is a director of 
Property Securities. 

National is also the third 
largest shareholder in l’ropsees 
with 6 per cent. 

The reason given by 
Property Securities directors 
for the failure of the merger 
talks was that the two had dif¬ 
ferent concepts of property in¬ 
vestment. 

City Realties chairman Scl- 
wyn Cushing was not available 
at his Hastings sharebroking 
firm last week when NBR tried 
to contact him, but it is under¬ 
stood that the diversity of the 
two companies was held by 
City Realties to be one of the 
main advantages of n merger. 

City Realties is strong on 
owned properties and all its 
properties contribute to 
company revenue. 
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From Friday April 3rd the 
fastest way to Japan becomes 
even more pleasurable. 

Now Air New Zealand fly 
you direct, Auckland/Tokyo, 
in DC10 comfort all the way 
Any Friday. 

That Friday departure is a 
real bonus. It (jives 
businessmen time to find their 
feet before starting work. And 
it’s ideal for holidaymakers off 
to discover a new world of 
amazing technology; an old 
world of temples, festivals and 
traditions; a world so different 
you simply have to experience 
it. 


Dep (AKL) Fri. 9.30 a.m. 
An- (TYQ) Fri. 7.30 p.m. 

Dep(TYO) Sat. 8.55 p.m. 
Arr (AKL) Sun. 12.30 p.m. 

Business or pleasure, it’s all so 

S with Air New Zealand. 

to your TAANZ Bonded 
Travel Agent or 
Air New Zealand now. And pick 
the most exciting Friday 
you’ve ever flown. 


Flytheflag 

The Pacific^ Number Ofie 
gairneuizeaLana 
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George C hapman ... for 
merger. 

Property Securities, on (hi¬ 
nt her hand, has a sizeable 
portfolio of non-revenue 
producing residential land 
amounting to around $5 million 
which is held for sale. 

Propsec* is also strong on 
head leasing, but income from 
this activity isall taxable -even 
rental reviews serve only to 
produce more taxable income. 

City Realties has vigorously 
concentrated on generating 
capital gains, and paying tax 
free dividends to shareholders. 
The company also derives 
strong benefits from its as¬ 
sociation with Bricrley and - 
through City Realties deputy 
chairman Bruce Judge - with 
the Christchurch investor li \V 
Smith Ltd. 

Along with ihe National in¬ 
surance tie-up, City Realties 
receives a number of “.special" 
property investment situations 
| through these links. 

While some sources claim no 
final terms were decided on for 
a merger, Kcnonf told NBR lust 
week that “basically the price 
being talked ahout was more 


The week in brief 


THE Federation of Labour 
made its case for a 11 per cent 
general wage order to the Ar¬ 
bitration Court. 


A JURY uequiticd property 
developer Jim Fil/gcrahl, .son- 
in law of Agriculture Minister 
Duncan MacIntyre, of a charge 
of making a false declaration 
when applying for a Marginal 
Lands Board loan. 


ITS back to the boon docks to 
regroup for the American doiry 
lobby, routed by the United 
States Senate which rejected a 
motion to halve casein imports, 
including New Zealand’s $67 
million trade. 


THE Raglan golf course will be 
returned to its Maori owners 
when the Government com¬ 
pletes the purchase of an alter¬ 
native nearby site for the Rag¬ 
lan Golf Club. 

CABINET rejected the Rugby 
Union’s application for a 
$10,000 recreation and sport 
coaching grant “because it 
would undoubtedly be seen as 
Government support” for the 
Springbok tour. 

WElGHT-based take-off fees 
for international, flights 
climbed 62 per cent. .Christ¬ 
church gets a runway extensiort 
to end payload:restrictions on 
DClOs and Boeing 747s, WcK 


lingual and Auckland wb 
mulmriiics gel a share “ 
increased income. 
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International fan 3 . 0 *. 
Pacific routes rose D F"’ 
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than we cared to iptt io” 

Asked who had 

. A'kcd who had made a. 
initial merger suggestion Rea. 
tu, l “»d .the thought of, 2 
, with a “total inS 
mem ,n property had fa 
occurred to him when he 

b?! 1 !^ * ciinfcraue » ^ 
Middle 

The P‘"»ibiliiy of brinflu 
Middle East capital into t£ 
local property markethadcus 
up ".mil i thoughtwhvnoihhf 
;i lugger group". 

When the merger suggestion 
with City Realties came about, 
"it suddenly became a pt* 

*.i hi lily", he said. 

i Ic said he had not ben 
greatly involved in the merge 
talks. Chapman and Peanoa 
bad essentially handled dun, 
he said. But in the end the 
proposal iust “didn'tquitemeet 
with our acceptability". 

Renouf emphasised din 
was “no question" of a sphr 
decision — "1 don’t knoobsc 
that conics from”, he said 

Surridgc confirmed dui 
Oiapman had handled theulJj 
in Ins capacity as duirrmd I 
t he uiinpany'sewcuiivctMtd i 
Inn said he was noi awarec-fi 
split decision. He lclt thatthr 
talks had simply failed when t. 
was found “die two just Jkhi 
mix". 

I le said he could not iflvw ; 
i it her questions - such as nb- 
initiated the lalks - wfc* - 
talking to his directors ini 
suggested lie cuulJ piodikti 
wi iiten reply for NBR- 

Surridgc Inter told X | 
siaieineiii would not now k 
made. "We’ve said all therci'te! 

be sit id. To say any mure w£i i 
nut be in the interests of W • 
stockholders". 


Soviet fish sales threaten to snag Kiwi hopes 


by Allan Parker 

a "COD war" is threatening 
bttween New Zealand and the 
Soviet Union over alleged 
neves by the Russians to un- 
jircui local sales to the Middle- 
East with fish caught by their 
irawlers in our waters. 

fi multi-mil I ion-dollar-ii- 
uir market prospect in Egypt, 
rtich New Zealand is anxious 
to penetrate for the first time, 
my be jeopardised by the 
Russian sales initiative. 

just weeks after negotiations 
began, between Egyptian and 
New Zealand officials, local 
thing industry representa¬ 


tives have leunit that a Swedish 
company known to have sold 
fish previously on behalf of the 
Russians had offered New 
Zealand fish it) per cent below 
our price to ihe Egyptians. 

Angry industry representa¬ 
tives have informed the 
(iovernmeni of the offer. 

Industry sources fear the 
Russians are using joint-ven¬ 
ture agreements here to tap n 
market'identified and pursued 
by New Zealand interests in an 
effort to earn foreign exchange. 

The price offered to the 
Egypt inns could not possibly he 
economic, they insist. 


The claim follows a scries of 
contacts between Egyptian and 
New Zealand officials, cul¬ 
minating in a trip here in 
February by Egyptian Minis¬ 
ter of Supply and Home Trade 
Ahmed Nouh. 

The delegation showed a 
keen interest in buying thou¬ 
sands of tonnes of our less- 
favoured but abundant species, 
such us kahawai, barracouda 
anil mackerel. 

The Fishing Industry Board 
suggested two New Zealand 
companies, I< C Macdonald 
and Christchurch-based Muir 
and Co, to co-ordinate an ap- 


IDCwins FOL and manufacturers 


by Allan Porker 

THE country’s manufac- 
luiers and trade unions - 
luperficiallysirangebedfcllows 
neat to war together last week 
against the Industries 
Development Commission and 
its economic philosophy. 

And they ended up being 
enticed into the commission’ 
mm bed. 

Federation of Labour pres¬ 
ident Jim Knox and Man¬ 
ufacturers Federation direc¬ 
tor-central Ian Douglas led ihe 
battle against the commission's 
view that its indusuv studies 
should favour market forces, 
rather than regulauiry controls. 

Ik unions described that 
altitude as “unrealistic". The 
mduiirialisu threatened a 
MWiiBgof diplomatic rclaiit nts 
unless “(Ik theorising” lw the 
terotumun was withdrawn. 

But by the end of the iwn-day 
Jfbatc in ihe commission’s 
'' cl,in Riun hearing chamk'r, a 


wcll-orchestrarcd seduction 
campaign by the commis¬ 
sioners had wooed . both the 
manufacturers and the union¬ 
ists into healing the lovers’ tiff 
by broadly agreeing with the 

I DC approach. 

At issue was the 
commission's publication in its 
draft report into the plastics 
industry nl the general econ¬ 
omic approach adopted hy the 

II MI in formulating its 
development plans. 

fhe muse of the falling out 
was the coin mission’s sta¬ 
tement in its “market forces" 
ess.iv that “the only alternative 
to a market economy is n eoin- 
. m;ind ecoiitimv where some 
aiuhoiiiv has to decide who 
should produce what, how 
iiuicli and wlut reward they 
shall receive for thcii produc¬ 
tion" 

Both the industrialists and 
their employees rejected dial 
argument, insisting instead that 
the economy must lx- a mix of 


command and market. (The 
I DC, further into its essay, 
noted: “No society operates 
entirely on the command prin¬ 
ciple and none operates entirely 
through voluntary co-opcra- 
tion — all societies have some 
command elements’’.) 

The commission would 
probably regret the misunder¬ 
standing its "only alternative" 
statement caused and through¬ 
out the hearing commission 
members were at pains to il¬ 
lustrate its belief that the New 
Zealand economy must be 
mixed. 

Future l DC report- can lx 
expected t«i reflect it- more 
moderate, less "Mac I.-mid- 
while” attitude. 

t’.eriaiiilv. ilu* •.•<nipioini-v 
liown hv the *."101111 t"il 

mollified both federations and 
by the cnil of the hearing all 
parties agreed that their rela¬ 
tionship could be much easier. 


preach to the Egyptians for the 
fish supply. 

During negotiations over a 
2000-tuJine trial shipment, the 
Egyptians indicated they could 
buy the fish at a cheaper price 
than New Zealand was offer¬ 
ing. 

Sources in Europe later 
suggested that a Swedish com¬ 
pany, Joint Trawlers Ltd, was 
ottering to sell New Zealand 
fish to Egypt 30 per cent 
cheaper than this country could 
offer. 

Joint T rawlers Ltd is knuwn 
in rhe industry to arrange bulk 
package fish deals on behalf of 
the Soviet fishing fleet. 

The offer to Egypt was to 
supply the fish through 
Singapore, where Russia ope¬ 
rates a cool store-processing 
house in a joint venture with 
Singapore interests. The juint 
venture trades under the name 
Mari sco. 

The Swedish offer, accord¬ 


ing to an industry source close 
to the negotiations, equated to 
18 cents a kilo FOB New 
Zealand. 

That price — $180 a tonne — 
was summed up by our source: 
"You can’t even post a letter for 
thatl" 

Ironically, the New Zealand 
Government has removed a $! 
million price support scheme 
for the local industry for 
mackerel ami barracouda. 

The scheme was introduced 
two years ago in recognition 
that prices obtainable did not 
reflect the prices of catching the 
species, particularly for South 
Island operators. 

Industry sources say the 
scheme helped New Zealand to 
make a “quite substantial" in¬ 
crease in both the catch and 
sales of these species, par¬ 
ticularly to West Africa where 
Russian fishing interests are 
also active. 

The industry has an on-go¬ 


ing request to the Government 
to restore the .scheme. 

This new development may 
prompt a renewed effort to have 
the scheme reinstated to enable 
the industry to compete with 
the Soviets. 

But even with sucli support, 
it is doubtful that New Zealand 
could compete with the Rus¬ 
sians. The industry maintains 
that the Russians are interested 
only in earning foreign cur¬ 
rency and will continue to offer 
lower prices than New Zealand. 

There appears to be a Soviet 
commitment to the Egyptian 
deal. A recent comment by u 
Russian Embassy official at a 
Wellington diplomatic func¬ 
tion appears to support this. 

'fhe official is claimed to 
have told a New Zealand guest: 
“If Now Zealand will not sell 
fish to the Middle East then we 
will." 

Asked if he meant Europe, lie 
replied: ‘‘Yes.’’ 


Incredible’ savings on travel fares 


hy Gordon McLmichlan 

UNITED Travel agents of¬ 
fered "incredible savings" on 
navel to Asia and Ameiiui in a 
lilt-out supplement in the Nac 
/.nlLi>i,l Her,ihl last Thursday 
but this "incredible’’ may tin 11 
out 10 be more than the usual 
commercial hyperbole. 

‘‘.lust check these fares” ex¬ 
horted the advertisement. 

S<* NBR did ~ •auli die 
Mmi 1 r\ ol IT an- p"P 

I lie t-lie*, wen- la* uli\ >»■ 
believable because fare rises the 
previous Monday had probably 
made them nil illegal, accord ing 
10 a ministry spokesman. Per¬ 


haps the supplement had been 
printed lvfore Monday. 

But worse than that. United 
return lares between Auckland 
and L"s Angeles and Auckland 
and Honolulu were possibly 
illegal before the last tare rise. 

Dr, as the Ministry M 
Transport's John Kcnnedy- 
t bind put it: “We would have to 
investigate it further hut on the 
face of it these l ares would ap¬ 
pear ro In* illegal’’ e«eri at die 
• ■I*l inte • 

It is illegal as ■-■if ding l>> di* 

Air Tariff Regulations to ad¬ 
vertise as well as sell an un¬ 
authorised fare. 

A few weeks ago, the three 


partners involved in this sup¬ 
plement - United Travel, the 
iVert- /euhiHil ILriihlnnii Radio 
Pacific — were all involved in a 
similar supplement in which 
the fares were pronounced il¬ 
legal by the ministry. 

No prosecution would result, 
the ministry >nul then, hut 1 
Mem warning would be issued. 

Asked at the end ol Ijm week. 
what action would be lalcn "o 
the latest supplement. Ken- 
n*:dv-< i.unl said. “So bn . 0 . w». 
:ue soi 1 -siiicil v.e are the vu 
forcing agency nmi wc will en¬ 
sure that the law i.x upheld. 

“If we have got sufficient 
evidence we will prosecute.” 


Due to a crazy situation 
Honeywell now makes 93 word processors 


~l 


You’d think that any market having ninety-two 
competitive suppliers could do without a ninety-third. 

Word Processing however has proven the 
exception. 

Prior to Honeywell’s recent entry into Word > 
Processing only a handful of suppliers were even coming 
close to meeting the demands of companies with large, 
complex administrative structures. 

It was a crazy situation. And, of course very 
frustrating for firms wishing to install decent equipment 
Honeywell has produced a state-of-the-art Word 
Processing System called WP 6. 

It provides outstanding'flexibility, ease of . 
operation and cost performance. And copes readily with 
escalating workloads. : :• 

Honeywell realized that their WP 6 System. 
needed to go far beyond the basics of entering,. abbr$v- ; - 
fating, fonnatting and,^^ 

It needed to be sophisticated ^npugh to 
with data processing systemsj cater for over one hynar^a 


For some it may be a little too adventurous. But 
for people of vision, Honeywell’s WP 6 Word Processing 
System will be an investment today for tomorrow. 

For further details, or to arrange a demonstration, 
fill in the coupon below or contact the Honeywell office 
in your state. 

["DearHoneywell, . ' ,,04, *j 

1 1 take my hat off to anyone who comes in ninety-third |i. 
l arid tends up market leader. But I would like to see | 
J □ further details on WP 6; □ a demonstration of | 

I WP 6. (Please tick). | 


j Name _i 
| Company 
!, Address! 


Position 


.Postcode 


lie 
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The week 


One for the Office 




Laniers Microcassette portable 
lets you fly through paperwork 
when you're travelling. 


Now they’ve got a small 
microcassette desktop 
when you’re not. 


r V 

: i ■ , 1 j. 
' 1 ' ‘ 1 !• ’ 


: i; '• Ji»i ,i 


(identical I Mini-Cassette! version available and choice of portables) 

Lanier announces a great new way to stay on top 
of paperwork! The OMNI desktop microcassette 
dictating machine - remarkably small... 
easy fingertip control... exceptional sound quality 
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Talking is so much faster than writing. 
So when you dictate, you cut down on 
the time you spend on paperwork. All you 
do is pop in a microcassette, pick up the 
mike and talk. And that leaves you more 
time for the things that are really important 
to your career. 


Lanier’s New OMNI is designed for 
today’s microcassettes (the same cassettes 
as the pocket portables use). So OMNI is 
much smaller than standard size desktops. 
In fact, it takes up less space on your desk 
than a standard piece of typing paper! And 
it’s not only smaller, it’s easier — lets you 
get more done in less time. ’ 


New smelter’s return: 50c for every $1 spent? 


; ON the basis of ihe 
Government’s own published 

: futures, the second aluminium 
jjeltcr would return only 50 
cents in net foreign exchange . 
earnings for every dollar spent 
oil national resources. 

, That is the result of calcula- 
}' lidos in The Second Smelter 

• Mart by Otago University 
1 ■ iXomist Professor Paul van 

Moeseke, released for publica¬ 
tion on Saturday. 

■The new report avoids the 
iw of figures open to con¬ 
troversy, uses extensive inter- 

• national data for capital ac¬ 
counts, assumes Trade and In- 

' dnstry Department figures for 
imported materials and energy 
consumed, and takes advantage 
of information from the 
consortium's proposal on such 
things as Caster II and other 
costs. 

Van Moeseke avoids making 
any conclusions. But the overall 
conclusion is implicit; that the 
most favourable fight possible 
can still not show the project as 
being in the national economic 
interest. 

Using the Government’s 
hoe case, and taking account of 
minor processing of ingots into 
slabs and billets and Caster 1L 
van Moeseke shows the project 
will result in ngt foreign ex¬ 
change earnings in mid- 1‘>80 
terms of S83 million. 

When iliis is offset by the 
haic case for internal ousts, the 
expert efficiency is 50 per tent, 
which means SI spent earns *0 
eenis overseas. 

On the basis of l he early I'JHl 
London Metals Exchange price 
for aluminium and adjusting 
for import costs, the project 
would return net foreign ex- 
ch : in P earnings less than $25 
million. 


While this price may be a 
sub-trend it demonstrates the 
vulnerability of foreign ex¬ 
change (and also taxation) 
earnings to the price of 
aluminium. 

Tax losses-, environmental 
costs, and risk accounting are 
explicitly left out of the cal¬ 
culations. 

In terms of the cost per job 
created, the capital cost of the 
project means that each direct 
job will cost nearly $ 1 million to 
create, assuming the 
consortium's estimate of the 
number of jobs created is cor¬ 
rect. 

This is 27 times the average 
cost per job in a study of 19 
major British industries. 

In terms of gross sales, per 
job the smelter figure is 13 
times that of the particularly 
capital-intensive United States 
aerospace industry. 

Van Moeseke circumvents 
the controversial aspects of 
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Aramoana smelter ... van Moeseke doubts viability. 
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electricity pricing by dividing it 
into power, which is the cost of 
building dams, and energy, 
which is the cost of running 
dams and transmitting elec¬ 
tricity to the smeller. 

There is no substantial ar¬ 
gument over the cost of power. 


At a 5 per cent discount rate for 
the Upper Clutha, it is 1.54 
cents a unit. 

But there is a great deal of 
argument over the cost of en¬ 
ergy for the smelter. Van 
Moeseke avoids this by as¬ 
suming energy is free (that is, it 


costs nothing to generate and 
transmit the electricity to the 
smelter). 

The calculations based on 
Trade and Industries' base case 
produces some interesting re¬ 
sults and unmistakable con¬ 
clusions. 


Van Moeseke shows the 
consortium can afford only 0.9 
to 0.95 cents a unit (nil figures 
arc in mid-1980 terms) and 
remain profitable in New 
Zealand. 

Then he shows the smelter 
will he charged 1,31 to 1.5 cents 
a unit when rebates are 


Chathams eyed for mystery prospecting venture 


by Ann Taylor 

TH1: Chatham I stands seem set 
t<* stage the next act in the saga 
nf the Consolidated Silver 
Mining Company. 

The company, which has 
changed its name to Con¬ 
solidated Minerals, has posted 
its notice «»f intern on the 
t '.hathams,but, as yet, Iws made 
no application fur a prospecting 
licence. 

I lie company is probably 
interested in munian wax - 
useil in polishes anil candles — 
which can be uhiaincd I nun 
lignite and peat present on the 
island. 

According to the Mines 


Division of the Ministry »»f 
Energy, there have been no 
applications, past or present, to 
mine on the Chathams. 

But Nigel Seabnld, a lawyer 
winking in Con ; ,i,lido led 
chairman Warwick White’s 
Auckland law t inn, chartered a 
plane (com: SI-13<>J. Ilcw to the 
Quit hums, posted the notice ot 
intern and flew back again 

While was relticiaiit to talk i> • 
KHR because the company 
wanted to “explore and get an 
application in" with*mi foiling 
competitors know, ifo said an 
.iiinniiiiicimiii tt'mMbe mad'' 
in the next two months. 

He mightn’t want others to 


know - bui rhe company did 
post a notice. Under ihc Coal 
Mines Act a notice of intent 
docs have to be posted, but the 
only time icq m re mom mi a 
company applying for a pro¬ 
specting licence is rhai ii pub¬ 
lish its intentions in a public 
newspaper within seven Jays of 
applying foi a licence. 

In the dtrectors 19 sii report 
White describe*, the company 
as being in a “semi-moribund 
state” Inn gi <es i *ii, “two areas i »f 
interest loi rutile whu.li have 
been sought for many veins. 
Innild shortl\ be mam. d " 


around Poison Bay in Fiord¬ 
land Nuiional Park, by the 
Me Con ncU- Dowel l bached 
Bronze Boulder Mining and 
Development Co Lid. 

That company lias lirst 
priority lor an exploration 
licence which covers areas 
Consolidated applied for Iasi 
year. 

Last month, the c»mpanv 
applied lor an exploration 
licence in another iMmdlaiul 
at ea. 


The company has been bea¬ 
ten to the post in those areas. 


« .oiwdidaic'd also has ap¬ 
plied l«> pp'spci l Lai liCi.1.11 C' 
neat Fleeces Foint, in ihe Cu- 
romande! Harbour. 


deducted. 

Thus the smelter appears to 
run at a loss, although this is 
made up by the provision of u 
free infrastructure (wharfage, 
mailing, reticulation etc) and 
depreciation allowances, all 
indirect subsidies by the tax¬ 
payer. 

In addition, the electricity is 
sold cheaply, since the cost of 
power alone is more tlun is 
charged. 

Van Mue,eke show-, that 
over the Id 1 : year* • >1 the power 
commi t, aeon,tain real price*4 
5.7I-. a unit would base to be 
charged bn power alone i>> 
nxMtp the rca! eo-.i. 

Ihe n-p“H .v.r < iiivtplcud i' 
a pabli- .nuni o''liea 1 .i'l» 1*il- 
lowing a seminar at Waikaio 
University Jate iasr year. 


Telephone: 


' .•i." : ; > 



Whangarel 

Hamilton 

Taurangn 

Rotorua 

Hastings 

Napier 

Palmerston Nih 
Wanganui 
New Plymouth 
Maslerton 
Nelson 
Timaru 
Dunedin .. 
Invercargill 


84 - 979 

82 - 105 

85 - 607 
88-164 
85-161 
57-077 
81-036 
57-534 

83 - 667 
81-620 

87 - 169 
81-189 

770-126 

88 - 796 
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One versatile machine that does 
two jobs. Lanier’s OMNI is a transcriber 
as well as a dictating machine. It converts 
instantly — simply, by swapping a foot 
control and headset for the microphone. 

One for the office. One for the road. 

Lanier’s OMNI and Vest Pocket Secretary. 
Together they’ll help you get more 
accomplished in the office and when 
you’re travelling. In both the size is 
small, the price low and the sound 
quality high. 

So move up to microcassette desktop; < 
dictation with Lanier. To learn more ; 
about them, mail the coupon or call usatv. 
the numbers on the left. laoo /-4 

• ____ 
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Kerridge Odeon Dictation Systems 
Auckland 246, Queen St. 

;; ^ 796-780 

Wellington, Embassy Theatre Bldg. 


Company, 

Address^. 
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TOYOTA COROLLA 
Stylish os tomorrow. Practical at today. 
Its in a doss by itself! 
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YOU DON'T CLOSE YOUR EYES 
WHEN YOU 
DRIVE A CAR... 
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THINK IT OVER. 
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Ahead in the 80’s. 
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Editorial 


THE stale and its bureaucratic handmaiden, 
ihe' civil service, have long been subject to 
suspicion, distrust, hostility and downright 
abuse from those who make up the private 
sector. But no doubt the civil servants take a 
smug satisfaction from the knowledge that 
(heir share of the cake in our mixed economy 
is steadily increasing and that jobs in the 
public sector have increased over the last 
decade at twice die rate of those, in the 
private, sector, regardless of the National 
Government’s sinking lid employment 
policies. It’s a trend that ultimately is cal¬ 
culated to ensure that wc arc all civil servants 
and no one remains to raise further ques¬ 
tions. 

Retailers Federation president D G 
Turnkey Is among more recent critics of the 
erosion of the private sector. He accused the 
Government of showing “virtunllj' nil” con¬ 
cern for private enterprise, and complained 
that private interests were under attack by 
the “insidious intervention of politics”. His 
cry for greater state support for “private” 
interests should be taken seriously by a 
Government which proclaims a philoso¬ 
phical sympathy for the capitalist system. 
When it comes to the “enterprise" part of the 
argument, however, those who warn against 
growth of the stale sector must not infer that 
private entrepreneurs have some divine 
right to enterprise. In this country especially, 
private interests lend support la a state- 
imposed cocooning from competition which 
enables them to 1 make profits without 
demonstrating too much enterprise. On the 
other hand, the bureaucrats have a rare flair 
for the initiative and boldness that too often 
is lacking outside the bureaucracy (although 
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it is not necessarily-nlways fruitful and is 
financed from a rich revenue source not 
available to private entrepreneurs and 
which encourages an element of ex¬ 
travagance). 

Licensing is perhaps the most effective 
means of stifling competition. Savour this 
example from the restaurant business, for 
starters. A number of Wellington’s restau¬ 
rants raised objections before the Licensing 
Control Commission the other day when the 
city’s only Indian-cuisinc restaurant, ttic 
Bengal Tiger, applied for a liquor licence. 
Plush operations such as Orsini’s, the 
Beefeater Arms, Plimmer House and the 
Bacchus apparently found unpalatable the 
prospect of the hot competition posed by an 
up-market curry house and .included that 
point among their submissions. The fact the 
Bengal Tiger’s proprietors had no previous 
catering experience was another of the ar¬ 
guments. As things turned out, the .dining 
public has been given the freedom to choose 
for itself where it wants to dine; the licence 
whs granted. 

in Auckland, in contrast, it was a senior 
public servant who lamented n Transport 
Licensing Authority decision against giving u 
businessman (lie chance to prove an idea. 
The businessman planned to use vintage cars 
to take tourists on sight-seeing tours, but his 
licence application was turned down because 
lie had failed to prove a demand. Catch 22: 
how could he demonstrate the demand for 
something which hod yet to get started? The 
Tourist and Publicity Department’s Auck¬ 
land manager, David Chapman, was 
delighted when first told of the scheme, but 
dismayed when he heard the licensing 


decision against the businessman, “lie is 
prepared .to take a puui ami tifler a new 
service: Thai Is a normal business risk. What 
has demand got (o do with it?" Chapman 
asked. 

While licensing numbs competitive in¬ 
stincts in the private sector, it dues give the 
bureaucrat the chance to demonstrate Ids 
commercial talents - with varying degrees 
of success. The country's big carpel makers 
were upset when a small Auckland company, 
NZ Woollen Rugs, was grunted ait import 
licence to bring in u machine to make 
synthetic carpets. They complained it was a 
threat to their “gentlemen’s agreement" that 
all carpets made in this country have an HO 
per cent wool minimum wool content. Of 
course, synthetic carpet manufacture in this 
country has some delicate implications for 
the export business. Under trans-Tasman 
trading arrange men Is, wc arc beholden to 
concentrate our manufacturing efforts on 
woollen carpets. And so the big boys, which 
are heavy exporters, had cause to yelp, and in 
the upshot, the department admitted it had 
made “an error of judgment”. The licence 
had been granted on the basis that the ear- 
pets would be for wet areas such as bath¬ 
rooms only — and “now we realise literc is no 
real way of determining the end use". 

The bureaucratic entrepreneur is in his 
clement with the “think big” policies of a 
Government hellbent on completing a raft of 
energy-based projects. Indeed, the 
Government's willingness to take a huge 
business risk on the second ahuniiiimn 
smelter has amazed a Canadian academic. 
“Risks in business arc usually hnrtic by a 
private corporation,” he observed. "But with 


Comment 


by David Hoskins 

THE State of the education system isalways in the 


news. 


Recent press statements have highlighted the 


the Government of New Zealand]^, 
he extent u ( | lu risk is n , ureand y 7 h 
business of the New Zealand pubJS 
more and more llnanccd with mim ** 
di.llm-, of public uMocy, whfilSjSJ 

much easier for the state dcclsion-make!! 

take a gamble, 

But our prize for bureaucratic ' high" unemployment among school-leavers and 
must go this week to the Statistics ! ihcover-supply of primary teachers, and raised 
ntenf, for (unwitting The Wizard uaAiS ‘ questions about the efficiency of the School 
load of followers who tookofTinayacbl 1 Certificate examination in assessing individual 
Tuesday for a “iinaeciisus” party at sea.iv ability. , f . . , 

party intended to spend (he nlehtahrZu ' Discussions on the plight of school-leavers, 
boat limiles.iff-shoreluanaiiemmiril particularly, focus on the relationship between 

the legal obligation of filling schools, society and employment, 

forms. But The Wizard’s number : Should schools, for example, prepare students 
when the staff at Stats found a loophole )!,l ' for the work-force? Is this schools' primary 
loophole, s» to speak, and when t ' knrtion ? If so, how can schooling best achieve 
dodgers returned to purl, they found aoS- What ski,ls * hould ^ taUght and cin P ha ' 
ficial welcoming party — 

with Hie appropriate paperwork. ThoseS! 0n the other hand ’ l . f th,s * not lh,; schou,s 
admire enterprise must be in two ■ primary purpose, what is? 

Should the Wizard lie given the louder* * ^ 

pluuse for his nautical hid tu elude the uX j 


Schooling us up for tunnel vision 


dude the sub-. 
enumerators and their forms? Or fo i 
department, for its all-niglu vigil to wdn ' 
him? Those of us who still have a sneakiu 
regard for tooth fairies, Santa Cbru^ 
wizardry and freedom from the monsierd I 
stale regulation anil red tape might laic ! 
some joy from asking just hownuichltcouii! 
penal rales for Statistics - like the Canadiu 
Mourn its - to gel their man. They migk 
wonder, loo, if that expenditure will mulili 
significantly greater precision in Ihetlrii- 
ties that result. 


-Boblidh 


Some have said that the aim is not to prepare 
students for the needs of industry, but to enable 
ihem to cope with life in general. If so, what do 
students need to know? 

[ have raised these questions not to answer 
them, but to show that they have important im¬ 
plications. 

Whether school learning should be directly 
related to job opportunity by developing skills 
which can be directly used by industry is an 
important issue. But most discussions on the 
relationship between school achievement and 
employment tend to assume the examination 
system. In recent discussions on the future of both 


the School Certificate and University Enirance 
exams, for example, teachers and employers alike 
spoke about the relationship between schools, 
exams and jobs. 

There is another side to this question however: 
the effect that the certification process has on the 
student's altitude to learning in general and to 
education itself. I call this internal and psy¬ 
chological consequence the “certification effect”, 
to beconirastcd to the external, and more tangible, 
consequence of certification-jobs. 

Certification usually refers to a successful 
completion of studies. 11 means getting something 
like School Certificate, Sixth Form Certificate, or 
even a BA. 

When we speak of someone having School 
Certificate we arc indicating the holder’s level of 
education. 

But certification does not have to be limited to 
the awarding of end-of-year pieces of paper. In the 
classroom, for example, a teacher who tells the 
student that he has done well, or who gives the 
student a high mark, is approving what the student 
has accomplished. In other words, the teacher is 
rewarding, or certifying, it. In fact, this is 
probably the chief responsibility of the teacher — 
to certify what is correct in the student's work. 

Assuming that most students attend school for 
at least 10 years, wc should ask what effect ihis 
constant process of certification has on the 
student’s attitude to education. 

One consequence of constantly rewarding 
learning is to encourage the attainment of the 
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Without word of a lie 
Illegal practising 

Wl: hear th:it ewiv sniicitur in Wellington»- 
practising illegally lorn week iindabiilastmur 
ih.mK t<i mi ;ulimni‘.n;imv dip-up. 

Sofia i nr. pav I lion pi net it inner.’ fees in Jc . 
tinrv to the l aw Sut n iv, whose olfieialsuhfn 
cash down to the miirt, pay ii in, and arei^ 
wiili practising «i-riilicaies Inr the member 
haciising wiilumi a certilaaie is illegal; t 
ivnalty isa line of 1 . 1 tK». 

And Wellington snlkitors presumably 
liable in the penally fi»r the liisi lew 
February. Their certificates expired on p** 
II. I he l aw Society didn’t renew than & 
February 10. 

There nre interesting implications for 
appointment:, to the bench, tribunal* mw 54f - 
Appniutees are required In have seven 
ec ml ilium is experience in practice. . 

Must all Wellington solicitors now **■ • 
seven more Vents before (hey can claim 
necessary qualifications? 

Censutive issue 


Sorry, wrong channel Dom thinks big 


WHEN Northern Television began advertising 
lor staff to begin operations later this year, it was 
swamped with applications — some 700 so liir. 

But despite the fact that envelopes were dearly 
addressed to the would-be channel's Auckland 
box number, Post Office sorters apparently 
became confused; a fair number was delivered to 
Television Two in Auckland and even to Avalon 
in Wellington instead of to Wilson and Horton. 

BCNZ mail staff were a bit more switched on 
and all but one of the letters were sent on to 
Northern Television unopened. And corporation 
-tail who might he dismayed by this news can rest 
assured: thcone which was opened in error was not 
J n application from a RC, NZ employee. 

Future shock? 

THE future of the Commission for the Future 

appears to be in doubt. 

NobiKiy is talking officially. But it is known 
i commission director Dick Ryan is buying a 
wa hideaway in the Bay of islunds, far from 
el ling ton’s political jungle. 


"MULTINATIONALS put country further in 
the red,” was the Dominion headline blow to 
“think big" policies the other day. 

'The headline appeared above the Dominion's 
rundown on the Statistics Department’s account 
of the country's gross domestic product situation. 

Energy Minister Bill Birch and his mates at the 
Beehive would have been jirt a bn bothered to 
read in the second paragraph of the report: “... 
payment of profits to multinational investors 
more than doubled New Zealand’s overseas debt 
- from $319 million to $748 million”. The im¬ 
plications for his giant energy projects, aimed at 
helping our balance-of-paymcnts problem, were 
obvious. 

The statistics showed no such thing, of course, 
and the Dominion's eccentricity was seen by some 
as evidence that the paper’s staff were becoming 
disconcertingly pink, if not red. 

But wc arc assured on the grapevine that there 
was no leftist plot to discredit the Government; 
rather, there had been some misunderstanding by 
n staffer uninitiated in the ways of interpreting 
Stats Department data. 


reward, often to the detriment of the activity for 
which it is a reward. Learning tends to become an 
activity to be engaged in for the sake of the reward, 
be it praise from the teacher, tree time in class, or 
a high test score. 

Margaret Donaldson, an educational psy¬ 
chologist working in Britain, quest ions whether - 
in rewarding learning in this way — we don’t tend 
to reduce the intrinsic worth of the activity itself. 
The value of the learning activity becomes the 
attainment of the reward. When the rewarding 
ceases, so does die interest in learning. 

This result is not surprising, if looked at in this 
way. But it docs ride roughshod over what we like 
to think happens in schools. 

Probably to the contrary of our own experience, 
we like to imagine that schools develop enthu¬ 
siasm and curiosity, whatever the area of interest; 
that they foster an excitement about the world, and 
confidence in ourselves to be able to make our way 
in it. 

Schools, we think, not only offer us the op¬ 
portunity to learn useful skills; more important, 
they extend our imagination. School learning, in 
other words, is supposed to be a joyful experience, 
and one which prepares us for being "auto- 
didacts” - people able to learn and continually 
extend ourselves when leaving school. 

But however well intentional the teacher, the 
method of packaging learning seems to transform 
learning into something mechanical, something 
which has little to do with what we like to think 
education is all about. 

Reading a book, for example, is not valued for 
its intrinsic worth or enjoyment, or even for what 
it "says” to us, but for the "good” analysis of the 
plot or the “correct" character description. Thus 
learning is engaged in for what it gets us. 

When there is no reward at the end, learning has 
no point. 

When we often spend more than 10 years in 
such an environment, should we be surprised to 
hour that this attitude prevails outside school: that 
we tend to ignore educational pursuits, or that wc 
often do nut know how to use our free lime? 

The second consequence of the “certification 


day last 'Tuesday,and'*!] 
iwinincnr publici[>r 


IT was census 

heeded the Sim istics Department 
advertising — we would have answered 
questions honestly. ~ , h , & 

t’ensus sub-enumerators delivers 
message along with the piles of forms w 
in. But, hold on, didn’t the 0 
church, who cast a spell over the ^ 

and administrators finally g« thesanew* 
Court of Appeal for his ‘‘disobedl^W-^i^ 
“Oh no” said one sub enumerator- 
what we’ve been told. When r i 1{ jjufr 

was fold the Wizard lost that case«.«“ 


political jungl 

Polishing our own crystal ball, NHR envisions Sins of omission 
•National Development Minister Bill Birch cut- 
!®8 Government expenditure and eliminating . 

bureaucratic duplication by amalgamating the TO put the record straight, wc hereby plead guilty 
“"mission fo/the Future with die Planning to a number of sins of omission in last weeks issue. 
Council. 
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was told the Wizard lost that case, 
lions must be answered.’ 

Technically wc, the populace,can. - 
giving false answers tu tho burc&ucreu ju 
tors. Wc didn’t bother trying » 
obligations and penalties apply ?*>«?., 
who give the public a btim steer- : 

National Busyness Review^ 

week December and Aral twaweeStjl.Jff,. r 
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The commission’s four full-time, four part- 
■ncand two TEP workers cost each taxpayer 8c 
Wr. And both the commission and the Planning 
wuncu are charged with foreseeing future 
^'dopnieni options for the country. 

|P ta * l hat point the two bodies diverge vastly, 
he Planning Council is charged with advising 
it rh a UV f? ln . c,U- T* 1 ® Commission for the Future 
matiJr , w * 1 * 1 providing the public with infor- 
ll0n options. 

• .r- l : ^^nfission for the Future’s role as public 

befijP? K j„J sor B ot this body in hot water with its Min- 


more than one occasion. 


■ vhich^ d '^ j 1 ktodly £ o a commission report 
^ ^olehJrti. * e . public didn,t subscribe 
Ij couniry’sf ^^ 10 h ' S 8 rand i° se visions of the 

®' rcb Wasn't too pleased when the com- 
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w °uW cost $80 a barrel by 1990 
t. Minister was saying it would cost $40. 

v r nstktt°** ^ TlCt ^ as s * nce m 9 vc d to $44 on the spot 

SfitS^^ n , Un l? jeT ' <:run ohers revised their figures 
'!' J commi«ir, t0 than six months. The 

jiji 0n 8tuc ^ hyits original $80 forecast 

.iPlaitaimf: ma hes prudent Ryan’s future 

hProtw-JI? “ ^ choice of the Bay of islands for a 


First, we wrongly stated that Dr Winkie Sutton, 
head of the Radiate Task Force, did not attend the 
1981 New Zealand Forestry Conference. Sutton 
did attend. But in editing the article to fit the page, 
we omitted author Keith Johnson’s reference to a 
panel discussion on marketing and utilisation 
opportunities. Our editing upset Johnson’s ar¬ 
gument that Sutton should have been one of the 
participants in that discussion. 

Our article about Alusuisse’s tax problems in 
Australia stated that the company had paid $2000 
tax in the 1979 year, despite a total trading surplus 
of $122.65 for that period. Some readers no doubt 
would sympathise with the company for being 
savagely slogged by the revenue men. The Alu- 
suisse trading surplus (we emphasise, not its 
profit) was $122.65 million for that period. 

In “Without Word of a Lie", we speculated on 
Sir Tom Skinner’s possible retirement when lie 
turns 72 on April 18. Retirement from what? 
bemused readers were entitled to ask. From the 
Shipping Corporation, we now reply. 

We must also put the glister back into the price 
of gold. We noted that the Kaneiri dredge had 
recovered 412,000oz of gold, at today's prices 
valued at more than $206,000(it should have been 
$206 million); and that the Kanein Gold Dredg¬ 
ing Company^ hew dredge was expected to 
produce 20,000oz a year to earn as much as 
$10,000 in foreign exchange (it should hkve been 1 
$10 million). • ' 

Further omissions? May be - but none that 



^Ptonerh, , . ^- luJlte w tne flay or islands tor a , flurmer omissiuasr ^ “ 7 ; 

■’snann^ P“ rc hase; it’s quiet up there and the ' have been drawn to. our attention by puzzled 
«mute adversaries,'T ,. readers. .■■■:*• : •./. 

'■ . . ’ c v : •; : ' . 

■ . •.• ’ . ■ ••• • •: : -K?:.-- •. := ; •■•••,;. .; 
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effect" becomes evident when we not only 
“certify” learning, but limit the attainment of 
certificates to schools. As the adage says: 
“Education pays; stay at school." And the longer 
we stay, the more certificates we acquire, the 
greater our job prospects. 

The effect of this monopoly is to clearly dis¬ 
tinguish between useful and useless learning. 
Useful learning - thai which is valuable for our 
employment opportunities — is found in schools. 
Learning outside school has little value because it 
cannot be certified. 

Suppose there is a job opening for a TV 
repairman. Two people go along for the job. One 
has U E, 1 he other has no cert ifi cates but an interest 
in electronics. 

WI 10 will get the job? Regardless of the 
relevance of UE to TV repairs, I’ll bet that the 
applicant with the certificate will get it. In fact, in 
times of a depressed market, his chances actually 
increase. 

Initially, wc might say that this is right and 
proper. Certification refers to learning ability. But 
when we couple this with the first consequence ol' 
“certifying” learning, the worth of the certificate 
actually indicating any such learning ability must 
be open to question. This is what Margaret 
Dunaldson was suggesting. 

Nevertheless, by our almost unthinking iden¬ 
tification of education with schooling, we con¬ 
demn our young people to iheconscquc.tccsol the 
“certification effect”. Wc believe that our chil¬ 
dren are leaving school better educated, better 
able to learn on their own, and to be curious about 
the world around them. 

The contrary, in fact, may be more accurate. 
Schooling hinders, nut develops, self-initiated 
learning. 

This is not the fault of individual teachers. It is 
all the responsibility of how schools package 
learning. 

David Hoskins Is an Auckland studanl ol 
Ihe educational system who lias a book 
dealing with the topic. “Beyond Schooling", 
soon to be published 
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If you think it’s just insurance 
jargon, then you haven’t 
spoken to Hogg Robinson 

In ils uliimaie application 'Risk Management^ 
should eliminate the need for insurance. With Ihis ideal 
in mind, 1 long Robinson, International Insurance 
brokers, work with you to reduce your risks 10 the ^ 
minimum,leaving as little as possible to be insuied. I hen 
they carefully sefcei where best to place this instuance. 

Hogg Robinson are able to make the complexity ol 
'Risk Management' sound this simple because ibcy have 
had 135 \ears of experience w ith every type ol industry 
; 1 round tin: world. They know ihe business world, die 
insurance world and how 10 get the besi ol hoih lot you. 

Why not speak to them? 

HOGG 

ROBINSON 
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Employers 
can help 

THE New Zealand Planning 
Council in its report on unem¬ 
ployment, stated that the solu¬ 
tion to the problem of unem¬ 
ployment cannot be left to the 
Government alone, but that all 
sectors must take responsible 
action. 

One small way in which 
employers could help the major 
problem of youth unem¬ 
ployment would be to accept 
applicants who have had no job 
experience. It is noticeable that 
an extremely high proportion 
of all jobs advertised are far 
expericnccd applicants, 
whether they be salespeople, 
office workers or whatever. 

Admittedly this would in¬ 
volve a short-term sacrifice by 
employers and shareholders, 
but the long-term advantages to 


die economy must outweigh the 
extra costs of training those 
with no work experience. 

One reason given for nor 
employing inexperienced peo¬ 
ple is the relatively high min¬ 
imum wage which must be 
paid, but at this time of econ¬ 
omic crisis sacrifices must be 
made by all sections of the 
community. 

In the short-term, profits 
may be slightly reduced, but in 
die long term, the benefits 
would be fewer people receiv¬ 
ing the unemployment benefit 
and a stimulated economy 
which in term would create new 
jobs. 

There must be nothing worse 
than the hopelessness caused by 
a shortage of job opportunities 
available to the young unem¬ 
ployed. 

Ann Miller 
Auckland 


The real flaw 
in Socred 

YOUR correspondent, John 
Hay-Heddlc, of Social Credit 
{NBR. March 16) claims he has 
been looking for rhe flaw in 
Social Credit economic analy¬ 
sis. 

As long as this search 
remains for him an intellectual 
exercise, trying to discover a 
paragraph which claims that 
one and one are three, his search 
will be pointless whether he 
finds fallacies or not. 

The real fallacy of Social 
Credit does not lie only in its 
economic equations, ridiculous 
though they may be. It lies in 
the kind of society which Social 
Credit wishes to promote. 

There are no economic fal¬ 
lacies in capitalism, provided 
you are happy with inequality, 
poverty and exploitation. 


There is nothing in Social 
Credit theory which prevents 
one section uf the coinmunitv 
from feeding off the rest, or 
which does anything u * alter the 
state of affairs in every capi¬ 
talist society: that a vast 
proportion of wealth anil power 
iscunceiiiratedmthehanJsofa 
tiny minority, and that once a 
position of wealth has been at¬ 
tained it enn be preserved in¬ 
definitely with the products of 
unearned income. 

The fallacy of Social Credit 
is not only that it will undoub¬ 
tedly fail to do what itseisout m 
do: but that what itseisout to do 
is wrong and unjust. 

Marty Pilot t 
Wellington 

Polls apart 
in outlook 

RAY Tomes' remarks on 
electoral swings seem to be 
based upon an unusual number 


ut nmo tiiiepi n»ii% (.\7»A\ 
March *»). Hie oriliiHtox ap¬ 
proach. which 1, 1 IcvIlii. and 
NKB follow. I s to assume each 
independent voter has .i 
probability ol voting lor each 
party, the probabilities being 
derived irnni the sample sur¬ 
veys and being conditional 
it pi'it the voter*', behaviour in 
the past elect i mi 

’litis generates a linear set o[ 
equations, which mav he used 
fur various purposes, including 
calculating overall voting 
shares or the cllect on each 
electorate. To abandon this 
model almost certainly means 
abandoning the NRB and 
Hcylen polls. 

Tomes’ alleged “straight- 
line swing" is therefore not 
used hv any proiessional poll¬ 
ster in the context of a three (or 
more parly) vote. You cannot 
represent changes in voting 
behaviour by Tomes’ K, or 
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On February 2 John Boswell landed in Geneva 
and somebody took off with his credit cards. 

The American Express Card was replaced, immediately. 

% r 



Mr BOSWELL had 
only walked from 
Customs to the 

_Airport kiosk when 

he discovered his wallet had been stolen. 

After reporting the theft to the Swiss 
police he remembered he could get a re¬ 
placement American Express Card at the 
local American Express Travel Office. 

Sure enough, within a couple of hours 
lie was presented with a replacement 
Card. 

It’s easy for any credit card to be lost or 
stolen overseas. 

But worldwide the American Express 
Card is the easiest to replace. 

There are over 1000 American Express 
Travel Service Offices in 109 cduntries 
where you can get a replacement Card on 
verification. 

Most other cards must be replaced at 
the bank or office where they were issued. 
Which isn't much help if you lose your 
card in Athens and it was issued in 
Auckland. 

Security Guaranteed 

The American Express Card is safer 
than cash. 

If it is lost or stolen you're limited to a 
maximum liability of $50. And if you re¬ 
port its loss prior to any fraudulent use 
there's no liability at all. 

However there is much more to being 
an American Express Cardmember: 


No Pre-set Spending Limit 
Since only responsible people are 
selected for Cardmembership we don't 
believe in pre-setting a limit to their 
spending. 

Over 1000 American Express Travel 
Offices Worldwide 
As an American Express Cardmember, 
the services of more than 1000 American 
Express Travel Offices are available to 
you. 

Friendly, English-speaking staff will 
change your bookings, provide you with 
extra cash in an emergency, arrange re¬ 
placement Cards and Travellers Cheques, 
and give you all sorts of local information. 

They even provide you with a mailing 
address almost anywhere in the world. 


$75,000 Free Travel Accident Insurance 
When you charge travel tickets oil your 
American Express Card, you , your spouse 
and dependent children under 23 years of 
age are each automatically insured for 
$75,000 - absolutely free. 

The World's Most Respected Card 
At leading shops, hotels, restaurants, 
car rentals and resorts throughout New 
Zealand and worldwide the American 
Express Card is not just accepted, it is 
respected. 

We invite you to apply for the American Express 
Card on the application below or pick up an applica¬ 
tion wherever you see the Take One box. For more 
information telephone your local American Express 
Office. Auckland 771-669, Wellington 727-456, 
Christchurch 66-772. Dunedin 776-680. 



Simply fill in this application and mail to: American Express, Box 1005 
Auddand. Upon review of your application, it may be neceoary to 

application 0 ** °^ Uin f “ flhcr mfoinulion auiit ui in assessing your 


Surname: Mr, Mrs, Miss. 
I Christian Names.....,. 


Date of Birth.Occupy. 

| Telephone Business.Telephone Private. 

Home Address. 

Business Address.. 

' 


S * huure .. Dm 


d 125. 


I The American Express Card. Don’t leave home wktoit 
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elect ..rate with a large itii 
Credit follow mg in |q^ 
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billowing in terms of fc 
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As far as 1 can replicate th: 
Tomes’ mathematics he app. 
ears to be assuming that it 
shifts from National and 
I-ahour to Social Credit areia 
the same proportion. 

As any study ol'iheHevla 
and NUN polls show, suctm 
assumption is wrong. By mi- 
ing these assumptions Tew 
ends up with his oversimplify 
diagram. 

(Snnte uf his remarks on it? 
degrees uf freedom in it? 
problem promise original it- 
sights into mathematics ci 
pr. ibahly invalidate the last (r. 
hundred years of devdopac i 
n| the subject). 

There is u nostalgia amc ! 
amateur pollsters to reiumrat. 
two-party election. Unfair* 
ately the world is moremt- 

Brian East* 
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O’Brien on 
economists 

AS the untwined, pra! 
economic leprechaun it-' 
O’Hncn is trying to catch 
his hunted cominonvcnsefl 
plural ions through material 
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by Colin James 

SPARE a thought fur ihe 
Government, heleagured by 
journalists whoso personal 

sympathies lie with the Labour 

Party. 

Spare a thought for the 
Labour Parly, beleagured by 
those same journalists - lack¬ 
eys of the Tory press. 

Quits? Not a bit ol it. 

The Government is in worse 
lurch than Labour. Those 
Labour-sympathising jackets 
are about to flock to Social 
Credit, the Government’s 
column in Truth tells us. 

(Socred is socialist, you see. 
Funny that. Labour thinks it is 
National in money-reforming 
drag.) 

But hold on. Are not these 
labour-sympathising Tory 
lackeys the same hacks who 
once conspired with the 
Labour-National Money- 
Power to ignore Social Credit 
and, when not ignoring it, de¬ 
ride it? 

A few years ago a local 
television journalist added in to 
i report of a T weedledum Party 
policy announcement a passing 
observation that it would be an 
important ingredient in rhe 
coming election. 

IX'ithin minutes he got two 
phone calls. In one car a 
Tweedledum supporter ac¬ 
cused him of being a Twccd- 
ledce supporter for demeaning 
■he policy by linking it to the 
election. In the other a 
Twecdlcdcer was saying he was 
obviously doing his best to ad¬ 
vance the Tweedledum cause. 
Each caller had heard what 
wanted to hear. 
Similarly, newspaper readers 
with strong views read into 
whattheysee, what they want to 
read. 

Thus journalists who write 
about the strong National 
rank-and-file push over the 
past two years lor u rapid move 
towards a freer economy find 
themselves convicted by some 
of advancing the Labour cause. 

The Government wants to 
move more slowly than the 
party; to report the puny urge 
kr rapidity is to be thought to 
Ia ke sides against the Ciovern- 
TOni; and so the connection is 
made. 

Alter more than half a decade 
" Sla iic numbers, livestock 
totals have climbed more than 8 
F^r cent to a new record. 
Likewise, agricultural export 
J^ceipiSi have climbed steeply, 
“ ln S the principal contributor 
toan estimated increase of more 
9 per cent in export 
'olunte. 

Last week farming leaders at 
C| r Agrow publicity windup 
J tc diking of an increase of 
0re ’^ an 50 per cent in real 
■ port earnings from agricul- 

Tk- VCr tl,e cornin g decade, 
his would, they claim, 
u S lC Upwards of 70,000 new 
~ “d that is at their low 
ri^ eCtl0n POtemial growth 
percenta year), not their high 
P leaton (4 per cent). 

; inu And 311 for $2000 million 
uOS* 0 ** compared with a 
■ JnS lima,e of 6000 i° bs fr om 
irilrf ? lUion * n ntajor indus- 
! fi and energy projects, 
overconfidence? Possibly. 

: p?. ^etween now and 1990. 

point ■ 'f not lh e point. The 
j changed. *“ attitudes havc 
i diisis because of two 

A SS 0 8 ? win B seasons. The 
K on l a L°.L POpulHtiori pressures 
® also emigration has 


been otTsei by loss ot‘ Lind to 
housing, as happened between 
1967 and 1*177. 

Partly, inn, it has been 
stimulated by a chungc of 
Government altitude. 

Ten years ago, Cubinets with 
majorities nf city men were 
seeing more glamour in man¬ 
ufacturing and treating 
agriculture 3S a workhorse. 
Farmers lust confidence. We 
paid the penalty in foregone 
potential export earnings in the 
post-oil shock era. 

The message got through — 
to the Treasury, economists 
and the Government. 

The Government in¬ 
troduced its supplementary 
minimum price scheme(SMP). 
underpinning prices a year 
uhead. Farmers felt they could 
invest more safely. (For the 
moment we will leave aside the 
exchange rate implications of 
the latest SMP announcement.) 

More importantly - as the 
message spread wider through 
the opinion leader segment of 
society — farmers began to feel 
wanted again. And there is 
nothing like feeling wanted to 
turn hands more willingly to 


A 

put in 


mem principally as a skilful 
opponciu-ba-shcr — and thus 
pay less attention to the (by and 
large faithfully reported) 
cheerful forecasts of plenty. 

Thus the important changes 
that seem ti» have been taking 
place are the mure likely ic» pass 
unnoticed. Out there in 
producer-land attitudes have 
been changing. 

Take agriculture. The pes¬ 
simism uf two years ago has 
given way to an extraordinary 
optimism. 

The other important attitude 
change has been among man¬ 
ufacturers, who tell me they 
have been discovering protec¬ 
tion is not necessarily so won¬ 
derful, after all. 

The domestic market has 
stagnated; the dynamics of a 
modern corporation require 
growth; growth is not easy on a 
stagnant market; so growth has 
to come on the export market; 
so you havc to make things that 


O 


Agrow ... symbol of an Im¬ 
portant change of attitude. 


arc competitive. 

It is called restructuring. 
And it has begun to occur na¬ 
turally, organically, in response 
to market forces — despite 
continued protection. 

The Government has con¬ 
tributed here, too. Ideologs 
amongst its supporters will say 
it has been moving too gingerly, 
but it has waved a few incen¬ 
tives and goads. 

Example: the threat to 
remove protection for com¬ 
ponent manufacturers whose 


prices are “manifestly exces¬ 
sive”. It lias been used cx- 
remely sparingly, bui the 
threat of future use is encour¬ 
aging long, hard looks by po¬ 
tentially affected manufac¬ 
turers. 

In what proportions the 
credit for the change in psy¬ 
chology is due to the market and 
rhe Government measures is 
not importan t, except for 
electioneering. 

What matters is that the 
change means industry studies 
arc being accepted with far less 
fuss than would have been 
conceivable three years ago. 
Even the prospect of having to 
foot it with the underarmers 
from across the Tasman within 
a closer economic relationship 
is being accepted far more 
calmly than the Government, 
initially expected. 

I shall deal next week with 
the wider political implications 
of the changes in manufactur¬ 


ing and farming attitudes. 

The first point to lake is that, 
more than any wizardry of 
economic management, the 
change in psychology is an 
important contributor to econ¬ 
omic improvement. 

Government measures can 
stimulate the change, us I havc 
indicated. Bui the Government 
can do more. It can itself com¬ 
municate rhe right sort of po¬ 
sitive psychology. 

But as it sows, so shall it reap. 
It sows more weeds (attacks on 
opponents and uncommitted 
observers) than wheat (positive 
leads for change) — or at least 
sows the two in such a way chat 
the weeds grow betrer than the 
wheat. 

Which is where we came in. 
The voters will believe what 
they want to believe. And they 
have been conditioned to 
negative psychology. Has the 
Government time to turn that 
round? 


the plough. 
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Allan Wright (Federated 
Farmers)... leading change. 

Thus journalists who write 
about the drift of conservative 
wage workers from Labour 
because they (the drifters) per¬ 
ceive l.nhouras too "trendy" or 
mo “left" find themselves 
convicted by some of advanc¬ 
ing the Nationalist cause. 

The Labour leadership has 
thought it has been rebuilding 
bridges with the drifters; to 
report that they have been 
failing is to be thought to lake 
sides against I .uhnur; and so the 
connection is made. 

It mailers not that it is the 
same journalists who arc ap¬ 
parently biased in this mutually 
exclusive way. The reporting of 
Social Credit’s rise will be seen 
by some politicnns as evidence 
ui’ Socred bins, too. 

The socialistic Tory lackey 
Socred-Ioving journalists don’t 
much mind this kitchen heat (to 
borrow Truman’s phrase). 
They recognise that the poli¬ 
ticians share their difficulty: 
voters have an infuriating habit 
of believing what they want to 
believe of politicians. 

Thus they believe union 
wreckers run the Labour Party, 
no matter how often and loudly 
Labour denounces the 
wreckers. And they know the 
economy is in a mess, no matter 
how persistently the Govern¬ 
ment pa rades figu res showing it 
is looking up. 

The problem is not delib¬ 
erate distortion. Politicians 
regularly compare our news¬ 
papers favourably with over¬ 
seas newspapers, for the simple 
reason that they more faithfully 
reprint what politicians say. 

It is, perhaps, that very 
faithfulness that is undermin¬ 
ing the Government’s positive 
message. The Government is 
very good at knocking its op¬ 
ponents and is regularly ana 
faithfully reported when it 
• does. 

The electors te may well have 
come to think of the Govern- 




The toughest thriftiest, 

one tonne under the sun! 


Whether as a pick-up or n chassis cab. Ford's new 
Courier delivers the total package. Purchase and 
operational economy (expect up to 7.4 l/100km or 
3Bmpg). Spacious, practical design to support Ihe 
larges! loads on the roughest roads. And an astonishing 
degree of driving comfort. 

Couriers light, responsive steering is distlnclly 
car-like - no matter how heavy the load - and belles 
an inner strength which may be summoned effortlessly 
from. Its smooth 1.8 litre OHC cross-flow aluminium 

head engine- ' _ . . , 

Your Investment is protected from below by a 


Torsion Guard Chassis-five tubular steel and two 
stamped steal crossmembors designed Lo resist torsion 
and absorb stress under the mosl tortuous road 
conditions. 

The new Ford Courier Is justifiably the finest 
pick-up In its class. The logical solution to lhe world’s 
pressing demands For a lighl-heavyweighl Ilial is both 
cost and comfort-consdous. 

With New Zealand's number one parts and 
service network backing it all the way, a new Courier 
from your Ford Dealer has goL la be good for business! 
Come down and give U a spin. . 
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‘since we ear the nen u tiff/' , auto-pau.ei > truck, 

LIFE ROUND HERE'S BEEN A LOT MORE PALLETA8UI 


Put a new "Jiffy" 'Auto-Pallet' truck in your plant and we guarantee life will 
become a lot more palletable, not only for you but for your workers as well. The new 
"Jiffy" 'Auto-Pallet' offers you all the benefits of the larger powered Pallet Trucks but at a 
fraction of the price. 

'Auto-Pallet's' economical 3 speed electric motor will move up to 1250 kg of stock 
over uneven surfaces, up-hill or over slippery floors and, because the power unit is 
electric, there's no dangerous fumes or inflammable fuels. 'Auto-Pallet's simple control 
unit means it can be operated by any member of your staff, male or female with 
complete safety and efficiency. By adding a simple removable tray (optional) the 
'Auto-Pallet' can also be converted into a low cost electric truck to move unpalletised 
loads, quickly and efficiently, throughout your plant. 

And the price for all these benefits - around $4,000.00 

For around $4,000.00. That's all it costs for the "Jiffy" 'Auto-Pallet' truck, complete 
with batteries and battery charger. Compare that price with the cost of a larger 
powered Pallet Truck and we think you'll agree that 'Auto-Pallet' offers value for money 
that can't be beaten. 


NAME ... 

ADDRESS 

COMPANY 



For more Information and a free on-sight demonstration contact: 

Donaldson Engineering, 50-56 Ansae Road, 
Browns Bay, Auckland 10 
P.O. Box 35-050 Phone 47-85169 


One of the Motor Traders (N-Z > & 
Group of Companies 
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Economics 


Strong growth, less inflation, same unemployment 


CHAnT 1: GROWTH IN OUTPUT AND EMPLOYMENT 



Source: 1972 to 1970 nro Department of Statist let Estimates, 
Monthly Abstract of Statistics, Table 10:01. 


Economics writer 

thE economic outlook for 
die coming year is improving. 
So say the experts at the New 
7 «land Institute of Economic 
Rfscarch (NZIER). the only 
economists in die country who 
publish their ■ shun-icrm 

projections. 

Output measured in terms ol 
gross domestic product (GOP) 

dl grow around 2'h percent in 

,<al terms during the coming 
year and the rate of inflation in 
consumer prices is expected to 
fall io about 15 per cent. 

But while the rate ol econ¬ 
omic growth is expected to in¬ 
crease, the NZIER does not 
think that there will be much of 
a reduction in the numbers of 
unemployed over the next 12 
months. 

These forecasts, with a de¬ 
tailed discussion about how 
they are derived, appear in the 
March 1981 issue of Quarterly 
hdirtms. The NZIER'* 
uiulook is far from uptimistic, 
hut it is less pessimistic than 
that described in last 
rvx'cmber’s issue of Ql 1 . 

Then the experts saw no 
growth for 1980/81 and a 
growth rate of Hi per cent in 
teal GDP for this coming year. 
Now the NZIER says thai 
liDP ruse by 1 percent in real 
terms Iasi year and will rise by 
2*; per cent in 1981/82. 

A principal cause our 
current growth has been the rise 
in the volume of exports. 

This rise has come largely 


from greater output by Lhe 
farming sector, stimulated 
partly by Government supporr 
schemes and partly by the often 
under-estimated benefits of 
excellent climatic conditions 
over lhe past two seasons. 

Rut where will growth come 
from this year? Assuming a 
normal season, farm produc¬ 
tion niav fall slightly, though 
strengthening export prices 
may mask this lull. 

Even so. recent Department 
of Statistics figures lor the 
balance of payments suggest 
exports are already at a lower 
level than was appreciated by 
the NZIER's forecasters when 
the March issue of Quarterly 
h wlii lions was being prepared. 

Economic growth this year, 
then, is likely to be constrained 
by a larger balance of payments 
deficit than that taken into ac¬ 
count by the NZIER. 

The NZIER's economists 
note that the “trade" sector 
overall has probably had a 
lacklustre year: it is the finan¬ 
cial and services sectors that 
have done reasonably well. 

The construct ion sector has 
not had a bad year and is ex¬ 
pected to lead the economic 
expansion in HWl/82, par¬ 
ticularly in lhe later pari ol the 
year. Reasonable growth in this 
and other sectors is Inrccasi to 
outweigh any reversal in the 
pastoral-based industries. 

The rise in out put will he 
achieved, ai least initially, by an 
increase in labour productivity. 
In other words, ilie NZIER 


expects there will be no growth 
in total employment. Rather 
output per employee (labour 
productivity) will rise. 

This is what appears io have 
occurred during the 1978-'70 
upturn. In ihsit year otupui in¬ 
creased by nearly 3 per cent, 
while total employment rose by 
less than hall a per cent. The 
chart illustrates the pattern 
described hv ilic NZ1LK. 


There was some em¬ 
ployment growth into 1979/80, 
but LVpanincnt of 1 .ahoiir 
surveys suggest that total em¬ 
ployment fell in the first six 
months nl 1980/81. 

This evidence is supported 
by respondents to the NZIER’s 
I hi tinea (tymion Surwy. Walk 
employment conditions exist 
because firms, particularly 
those in the mamifaciuring 


sector, appear to maintain a 
level of production below full 
output capacity despite slight 
gains in economic growth over 
the past two years. 

And unless employers are 
convinced that demand for 
their products is Likely to he 
sustained at a higher level, they 
arc not likely to create new 
staffing positions. 

This attitude is likely to have 
been reinforced by increases in 
die cost of labour. 

The NZIER believes that 
“this weak employment situa¬ 
tion is being reflected in in¬ 
creased unemployment. 
“During the year to December 
1980 the numbers registered 
with the Department of Labour 
as unemployed almost doubled, 
increasing from 26,700 to 
50,1*50. Willi no growl h in 
employment anticipated over 
the next year wo would expect 
iltis upward increase in unem¬ 
ployment in emuintic.'' 

The news oil the inllalinn 
I'rniit is a little more encourag¬ 
ing. . 

Comparing inflation rates 
for members of the Organisa¬ 
tion of Economic Co-operation 
and Development, only six 
member countries had rates 
higher than ours last year. 

We may gain some small 
constilatioii from the fact ili.ti ui 
least our inflation rate "l 17.) 
per cent was closer in the 
DHCD’x average rate «*! 12.9 
per eem I him Iceland's laic nf 
57.5 per cent or Turkov's of 
9-1.3 per cent. 


We may gain greater con¬ 
solation from NZIER forecasts 
that our inflation race will drop 
to I6.5perccntbyMarch 1981, 
moving further down to an 
annual rate of 15 per cent by 
March 19H2. These rates arc an 
improvement on earlier 
NZIER predictions, reflecting 
smaller than expected (and 
delayed) petrol price rises and 
more moderate changes in our 
terms of trade, 

There are three main reasons 
for this decline in inflation, 
according to the NZIER. A fall 
in dunicstic demand over the 
Iasi year means that there is 
more consumer resistance to 
price rises. 

Easing international oil price 
movements and export meat 
prices (which contributed to a 
sharp increase in food price* 
last yejir) mean that the externa) 
price effects will be less over 
this coming year. 

Finally, price rises are likely 
to be less this voir because the 
Government lias avoided liirge 
changes to indirect tax rales and 
to the charges fur public ser¬ 
vices. 

The NZIER opines that "in 
view of the sensitivity of the* 
CPI to such policy changes, the 
Government is likely to be 
relucuiiu to make such changes 
m election year. This has the 
effect, however, of reducing tin 
relative prices of t iovernmeiv. 
services and administered price 
commodities (*uch as pci ml) 
which . .. will necessitate large 
price increases m the future " 
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i fte small computer system 
atal grows ana grows 
grows and grows... 


wJm?JiSVf ^ Gw . family of Hmall computer 
ask for ’ and 1 has just about everything you could 

w?® 8 are models. At the low end, 
and cannKsu* *. sy8tems tliat offer a range of power 
larger y N'at used to come only with much 
have thp k!"! 8, *- act > fc hese systems probably 
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ed to 32-bit models when you need more power and 
capacity. 

Naturally, there’s software too. The'best business- 
orientated software in the business. COBOL, trans¬ 
action processing, word processing, data entry and 
communications. We call this combination of hard¬ 
ware and software Businessware. You’ll call it the 
most efficient system you’ve ever seen. ' 

And DPS-6 systems work especially well in dis- 
tributed networks. Providing tne up-to-date data 
that can mean greater productivity in executive 
suites, offices, factories and warehouses. Wherever 
people need facts and figures to do their jobs. 

You’ll find DPS-6 systems easy to install and 
easy to maintain. Best of all, they’re sp easy-to 
expand you Won’t have to worry about growing too; . 
fast. Their b iiilt-in expansion capability means V 
.they’ll keep on working^doing the.futipfe app- 
/•^cations you haven’t eveii drifted dfyet, ' f . , 
Power SandflexibiUiy/prbWth potenfcial, arid coqt : ; 

. .._ effwtiveness..TheseareonlyribitidOf thexeasons■. 

SF^SSlf-' ^ th^^ SPS-^ Bystems ^re speciall :Tp discover ., . 

g fiffisp .V hotv they *11,work for, yoji; fcaiUHoneywell on- - : 
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Law 



It’s April’s full of new laws day- a layman’s guide 


by Jack Hodder 

ALTHOUGH rhe first day of 
April is no longer New Year's 
Day (as ii was until 1564 in 
Europe and until rhe 18th cen¬ 
tury in Britain) and is becoming 
less papular as the date for 
beginning the accounting year, 
it remains a favourite date for 
bringing new Acts of I*ar- 
I iament into force. 

The number of Acts coming 
into force on April I this year is 
rniher less than in recent years. 
Thai dues not mean a slacken¬ 
ing off in the number of laws 
passed but only that two 
“packages" of laws have been 
mti down to begin aL later dates. 

The legislation letting 
Magistrates' (oops, District) 
t’ourts loose on jury trials will 
be effective from May I. And 
the much publicised "family 
law package" starts from Oc¬ 
tober I. 

For the edification (though 


probably not the entertain¬ 
ment) of NBR's law-abiding 
readers, half a dozen of the 
more substantial pieces of 
legislation beginning this week 
arc noted below: 

Companies: 

The Companies Amendment 
Act 1980 runs to 49 pages and 
includes some long-overdue 
changes to the primary code 
governing the conduct of 
companies’ affairs. 

For company law specialists, 
the must significant features 
may be the new provisions 
protecting minority share¬ 
holders. 

The new legislation will en¬ 
able them in complain of acts of 
conduct of the company (that is, 
the majority) that arc or arc li¬ 
kely to be oppressive, unfairly 
discriminatory or prejudicial 
towards them. 

The complicated common 
Law rules as to who may sue in 


the name of a company are re¬ 
placed by a broad discretion 
given to the High Court to give 
directions. 

On a more mundane level, 
perhaps, the new legislation 
contains new and detailed 
requirements as m rhe keeping 
of accounting records by com¬ 
panies. The financial position 
of the company must be able to 
be determined with reasonable 
accuracy at all times front such 
records. 

There is also a statutory 
requirement that such records 
be available at all reasonable 
times to all directors and other 
authorised persons (which 
should head off some of the 
tactics employed in the Hendon 
Bcrlci boardroom dispute 
(NBR, April 7,1980). 

Also in the Companies 
Amendment arc extensions of 
the categories of persons 
prohibited front the man¬ 
agement of companies and new 


provisions relating to the 
liability of companies lor the 
debts of "related com panic*." 
and in joint windings up. 

(One proposal dropped from 
the original Companies 
Amendment Hill was the code 
proposed for a system 
“creditors' management" ot 
ailing companies.) 

Liquor Laws: 

The Sale of Luftior . hnaul- 
meniAct 1980 forms a 52-page 
document which cannot be 
recommended for light read¬ 
ing. New provisions lor "club" 
and "food and entertainment" 
licences do away with the need 
for general ancillary, restau¬ 
rant, theatre, cabaret and 
caterer’s licences. 

The Licensing Control 
Commission's jurisdiction is 
extended to the granting of 
wholesale and ship licences and 
it is empowered to deal with 
lesser matters “on the papers", 



Can salesmanship be 
taught? Until recently, many 
businesses assumed that a 
salesperson was something 
you were, not something you 
became. The lid is off! And 
positive proof exists that 
salesmanship can be taught. 

Pacific Consulting can 
improve your sales through 


training. Retail... industrial 
... customer service . . . 
personal - if your aim is 
MORE SALES AND HAPPIER 
CUSTOMERS, Pacific 
Consulting can train your 
people to do it better. 

Maybe your competition has 
adopted the highly scientific 
approach to improving sales 


performance from Pacific 
Consulting! 

Maybe that's why you're 
being outsold! 

Make a marketing decision 
right now and complete the 
coupon for more information 
- without obligation, and 
maybe next cycle you'll be 
selling outl 


PACIFIC CONSULTING GROUP 

Sharpening the marketing edge 



Paotftc. Consulting Group Umlted • 

•P.O.Box8654, • ' • : 

Auckland 

I’m Interested in knowing more about Pacific 
Consulting training, please get in touch. 

Name: ..."...... 

Title: .■. 

Company:.;.;. 

Address: .;. 

Phone: ....;... 
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P/WIFIC CONSULTING GROUP 

Eden House. Level M, 44 Khybar 
Pass Auckland. 1 NZ. Box 8854 ,r ■ . 
PhOr)08 7p768 1 798-377 , 7 

.: Xeiox Learning SystQiw., 
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that is, widimit the need lm .m 
ui tendance by the pi rites. 

The th inking ago pros mmi*. 
have been rewritten but with 
little substantive ili.mgv: 
I ind/uitc's v« hit h will etinumu* 
In drink illegal!v tit bats and 
prop up the i>n-pifinises liqiiur 
consumption tallies. 

(Itceaiisf tif nttr dual s\-*ii-in 
lor organising liqiioi outlets, 
there is .i slimier but vqn.ilb 
unroiKlable ciunp.minii pii*kci>( 
legislation. the /.jiVf/jim; hint* 
Amendment Act 1980, begin¬ 
ning Jl the same time.) 

Maternity Leave: 

The A Intermix / im.-v .m./ 
Umployment . !■ / 

/UWinay pmvetobe uik-ofihc 
mure significant pieees ul 
legislation «»f recent years in its 
impact on the workplace. 

It cmnpletelv buries the idea 
oftheemploycrs'divine right 
fire and will oblige employers 
to make provision for tempo¬ 
rary staff reorganisations. 

The essence«if the Au is that 
a female emplui.ee who is m- 
Iending in become a parent and 
wliu lus been with the •.line 
employer lor the Is month- 
preceding the'expected dale ol 
airival ol the child is legally 
entitled to sjv inouihs unpaid 
maternity leave ami to piotec 


*’! ! hc '■L'p.irtmcnt'i offo 

Notices posted 0U1 

depart,nem arc-deemed toC 

at rived « the addressee, 1 
diess lor the purposes of 
legislation. 

I he commissioner's 
tiiie and certificate as ui am j 
malleis are deemed io brvif. 

I idem prool ituhcahsciKtil 
piool to the uintrary of ^ 
matters tlies’ relate to. 

And. in the event of 
commissioner himself a . 

temitting n. fiddle his u»,i 
deputy commissioner canx.? 
in and c.ttrv out all ih^ 

I minimis normally left toil* 
loininissioiier. 

Traffic offences; 

'1 he Transport Aimdsm 

■ 1. 1 1 “dcscrimirulisei"(tk 
Minister of Justice’s w L yJj 
some of the lesser sins Uv 
uialh practised by motork 

Instead of being "olfai» 
b>r which one is “eonviaai 
alter being lound “guihi". 
such things as speeding,pit 
mg at t he w r« mg time or pilot/ 
doing a 1. '-turn • >na mow?;, 
mas hc-nec-loilh He treated<- 
“inliingcincni > - w which al 
have to be “pn.ved” and !••: ] 
which a "lev" (rather tLu 

■ fine") will Ivpayable. 
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Alan Hellaby’s testing time — the 8am crisis 
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Drinking ... law slmpllflnd 

lion of her job if at all possible. 

The Act makes ii generally 
unlawful to dismiss mi em¬ 
ployee because of her preg¬ 
nancy or during the period of 
her niaicmiiy leave or the six 
months following the end oft he 
maternity leave. 

If an employer can claim 
(and in any dispute the onus 
will rest with the employer) that 
the position is n "key" position 
and ennnot adequately be filled 
by a temporary worker or that 
the position lias been made 
redundant, a female employee 
may have her employment 
terminated during pregnancy 
or maternity leave. 

If that happens she must be 
given priority over other can¬ 
didates should a "substantially 
similar" position arise during 
the six months period following 
her maternity leave. 

The Act also entitles preg¬ 
nant women'to 10 days of un¬ 
paid leave relating to their 
pregnancy during the period 
preceding their taking of ma¬ 
ternity leave. 

Taxation: 

Some minor adjustments to 
the Commissioner oF : Inland 
Revenue’s/ arsenal arc con- 
. tained in the Inland Revenue. 
Department Ailteitdment ‘ .Act \ 
1980. Taxpayers* returns are 
deemed npt to have been duly • 
- furnished Until received at one 

***.’:’ '‘•"'>7'*;’. L; ;r 
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by Klaus Sorensen 

AT 8am last Monday, Alan 
Hellaby - one of the country'f. 
most prominent aiul expe- 
riaiccd businessmen - was 
suddenly confronted with :i 
major crisis. 

The Auckland stuck and 
itaiiuti group, Allied Farmer. 
Co-op, informed his lamilv 
meat processing firm. Rand Vi 
Hellabv Lid* diat a paekiige 
would be delivered by if. 15am. 

The “surprise package" 
contained details «<t Allied’-, 
intention to make o takeover bid 
for up to 100 per cent ol the 
Hellaby shares. 

The unthinkable h:ul hap¬ 
pened - a takeover bid had 
been launched for one of the 
oldest members of the Auck¬ 
land business establishment. 

And Alan Hellaby is at the 
heart of the Auckland business 
establishment. 

Apart from being deputy 
chairman and managing direc¬ 
tor of the family company, he is 
ihe chairman of two 
heavyweights - New Zealand 
Insurance and New Zealand 
Steel - and has been involved 
in the Chamber of Commerce. 

In 1978-79 he was to the 
forefront of Export Year 
promotions as chairman of the 
campaign committee. 

Hellaby directors and ex¬ 
ecutives were shocked. “T he 
bid caught us by surprise, u > say 
the least," Hellaby corporate 
advisor Given Cook mid NIIN 
Iasi week. 

“We had no inkling of a hid 
until 8am on Monday morn¬ 
ing," he said. 

Allied, chaired hy former 
JBL receiver Doug Hazard, 
seized a tempting opportunity 
to buy up a mijai processor at a 


bargain-basement price. 

It is offering two ot its or¬ 
dinary shares plus 4l»c cash for 
every three lie]lain* shares, ;i 
combination which works out 
at about f«>r each Hellaby 
•Jure — compared with a pre- 
oil or price ol "HI .o7. 

The Allied oiler seeks 100 
per cent ol the I leilabv capital, 
lull is designed in apply to a 
minimum of 111 per cent of die 
shares. 

Hazard lias admitted tli.it his 
company did not expect the 
Hellaby lnuid to welcome the 
■ ill or, and says the oiler is 
pitched for a minimum n| *10 
per cent because “it may be a 
difhcull takeover". 

Alan I lellnhv quickly 
rejected the bid as nut king in 
the interests o| shareholders, 
employees, or larmor clients, a 
view which was supported by 
the rest of Hellaby’s directors 
after a board meeting un 
Wednesday. 

On paper, any bid which 
offers shareholders a $1.20 
premium over the market value 
ol their shares must be attrac¬ 
tive. 

Hut stacked against the 
$3.79 a share Hellabv asset 
backing - and the fact that the 
company’s earnings have been 
depressed bv heavy hygiene 
expenditure in recent years - 
the bid is leunly pitched. 

T he other factor against the 
Allied offer is that it involves 
the issue >4 shares, and in a 
situation where shareholders 
are being asked to foresike their 
loyally in lavmtr of a quick 
capital gain, a cash offer would 
have had a heller chance »>l 
success. 

Nevertheless Alan Hellaby is 
faced with the toughest fight of 
his otherwise ordered life. 


But lie has in his favour: 

• Strong affiliations with the 
Auckland business establish¬ 
ment; 

• A high public profile and a 
largo tuimhci of small sha¬ 
reholders; 

• The fact that the institu¬ 
tions — which often deckle the 
late of a company in a takeover 
situation - have a relatively 
small interest in the mc-at- 
processor. 

A combination olThesc three 
factors give-. Hellaby a reason¬ 
able chance of being able to 
lend off the unwanted bidder. 

His recommendation not to 
Rccept the offer is hound to be 
followed by many of rhe 
smaller shareholders who have 
been impressed with Hellaby’s 
public reputation. 

The 2b largest shareholders 
in R and \X ; Hellabv own only 
28.5 per cent of the ordinary 
capital, with institutions hold¬ 
ing 12.7 percent. 

As at November 1980, Alan 
Hellaby held 1.4 per cent of the 
capital, and the estate of It S 
Hellaby held 1.1 per cent. Hut 
there are several shareholders 
with the name Ferguson who 
are also members of the Hel¬ 
laby family, and it is estimated 
that in total, the Hellaby family 
control around IO per cent of 
the company's capital. 

The largest single share¬ 
holder, with 6.7 per cent, is 
the New Zealand Insurance 
t Ill's trust department. This 
shareholding is understood to 
represent some Hellaby family 
shares, as well as other estates. 

Next largest shareholder is 
the AMI' Society with 3.5 per 
cent. Nine other iuMiluiiunaJ 
shareholders make the total up 
to 12.7 percent. 

Hut it is Alan HclJahy’s in- 



Alan Hellaby — takeover will 
test his muscle. 

surance industry associations 
which may be of the. greatest 
value to him. 

When New Zealand Insu¬ 
rance n\rges with Smith Bri¬ 
tish next month. Hellaby will 
become chairman of the new 
board, and will head a company 
which controls 11.2 percent ol 
the capita) ol R and W Hellaby 
and Co Ltd. 

This results from two pre¬ 
sent shareholdings in R anil W 
Hellaby Ltd. 

The New Zealand Insurance 
Co controls 8.4 per cent of the 
Hclluby shares (though some of 
these arc Hellaby estate shares 
in any case) while South British 
is listed as controlling 2.H per 
cent of the Hellabv capital. 

And just to underline the 
importance of business as¬ 
sociations in such situation:*.. 

I lollaby can probably cmnu on 
the support ol *h;i reholders 
such as Smith and Caughey 
Ltd. which holds 7U.0IIU .hares 
«»r n.K per cent *>f the cipiial. 

T he reason is simple: when 
the new insurance giant is 
formed, the deputy chairman of 
the company will be Sir Har- 


court Caughey, and if share¬ 
holders such as these were to 
sell out to Allied, the atmos¬ 
phere in the New Zealand 
South British Group lad board 
room would undoubtedly be 
strained. 

But it business circles led a 
certain amount ul sympaihy fur 
the belcagurcd Alan Hellaby, 
they have considerable admi¬ 
ration for the shrewdness 
shown by Allied Farmers. 

Allied could hardly have 
picked a better time because 
Hellaby has been dogged by 
expenditure oil hygiene requi¬ 
rements which has depressed 
profits. 

On the oihci hand, the up¬ 
grading programme is almost 
complete and Hellaby is poised 
tn significantly improve its 
performance. 

Allied has been keen to gel 
into processing for some years. 

The company has made two 
unsuccessful appliculions to the 
Meat Industry Authority for 
permission to convert its 
Whangarei abattoir to an ex¬ 
port processing house, and in its 
last annual report directors said 
it was Allied’s aim to move into 
processing. 

Cook sees only better times 
ahead tor his company. 

“The industry us a whole has 
faced a terrible time with 
hygiene expenditure around 
$10(1 million in recent years,” 
lie said. 

Hellaby has spent Sin mil- 
linn on new plant, including its 
new Tuumarunm woik- and 
upgrading nl the Shonlaikl 
works m central Auckland. 

t.nnk mid XHR iUi expen¬ 
diture hud been csseiiLiaJ to 
preserve New Zealand's over¬ 
seas markets. 

“Because of this the industry 


and companies like ours are 
vulnerable at this stage - 
though we are virtually at the 
enJ of it," he said. 

He admits that from a timing 
point ot view Allied’s move 
could not be better. 

Hellaby ha> assets wnith 
about $lf)U million, but the 
pie-hi J market capitalisation of 
the company was a mere $14 
million. 

The books show fixed insets 
of around $41 million, and 
Cook agrees (bat the uciU-il 
worth of Hellaby"s assets is 
probably twice their bunk 
value. 

Cook points in the big spread 
til's mall shareholders as a factor 
in his company's favour. 

Me said the fact that t da¬ 
tively few Hellaby shares 
traded on the sharcituukct after 
the bid was announced was an 
indication that shareholders 
were prepared to slick with 
their investment. 

Vie said Hellaby’s greatest 
fear was that the Allied invol¬ 
vement with the company 
would mean the end of the meat 
processor’s long held indepen¬ 
dence. 

Hellaby has always been able 
to choose the sources of its 
stock. But Cook said he 
believed that if the company 
was tied tu accepting Muck 
supplied by Allied clients, 
other suppliers like Challenge 
and Dalgety might decide to get 
their supplies processed else¬ 
where. 

He said moves by st«Kk and 
station agents in become in- 
v i>lvcd in meat po ice -sing were 
unhealthy because «.oniu4 of 
processing tacililies would al¬ 
low the agents to dictate too 
many rerms and conditions to 
rheir clients. 
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March 30 


March 30, 


The business 
week 


was $10,862,000 (last year 
$9318,000). /\n interim 

dividend of 5.7 cent* will he 
paid un April 30. 


Humes Ltd: unaudited net 
profit for six months to 
December 31 was $3,577,000 
(last year $6*054,000). An in¬ 
ter inulividcnd of 3cents will he 
paid on March 3L. 


Amins Group Ltd: unaudited 
net profit for six months to 
December 31 was $223,795 
(Iasi year 433,894). An interim 
dividend of 2.5 per cent will be 
paid un May 14. 


Robert Hultncs ^'Court's Bell 
Group retired from the take¬ 
over battle for stock and 
station agents Elder Smith 
Guldshorough Mort Ltd 
with a$ 16.5 mill ion profit after 
selling the 20 per cent stake it 
acquired from its initial offer. 


takeover of H E Shacklock by 
issuing 350,000 ordinary $3 
shares plus cash for the out¬ 
standing 50 per cent share¬ 
holding. 


Fletcher Challenge Ltd has 
been listed on the London stock 
exchange. 


Miiinzetil Corporation Ltd: 
unaudited net profit fur mk 
months to December H w.r 
$300,593 (last year $22«.‘Ml). 
An interim dividend of 7 per 
cent will be paid. 


IVit.-lllb.-l I'l IS.I . sl.tSs.lMil 
(l.r-i u- ir M.ttt.iUM) 

Property Seenrilies l.td and 
C.ity Realties have called «»11 
their nu-rgei talks. 


!«W 1 traders 

1 Packaging £\ 

Aiickl.iihl, making 
redundant. 8 ^ 


Stock Exchange 
weekly review 


Andrews and Bcstvcn Ltd: 
unaudited net profit for six 
montlis to December 31 was 
$814,504 (last year $870,0991. 
An interim dividend of 6 per 
cent will be paid un April 22. 
Tile company veil I issue 1.9 
million specified convertible 
preference shares at $1.2(1. 
yielding 16 percent, in the ratio 
of three for 16. 


Bricrlcy Investments Ltd: 
unaudited net profit for six 
months to December 31 vvus 
52,941,000 (last year 

$2,051,000). An interim 
dividend of 4 cents will be paid 
on June 5. 


Freiglitways Holdings Ltd: 
unaudited net profit lor six 
moiuhs to December 31 was 
$2.95 million (last year 
$2,509,000). An interim 
dividend of 5 cents will be paid 
on April 8. 


National Consolidated l-ld 
has acquired an 11.1 per cent 
stake in NKS Holdings l.td 
and will now bill for the test ul 
the stock. 


Colonial Motor Company 
Ltd: unaudited net profit for 
six months to November 30 was 
$2.04 million (lust year $2.72 
million). An interim dividend 
of 6 cents will be paid on May 7. 


Alius Majestic Industries 
Ltd will utilise the capita] 
profit on the sale of its 25 per 
cent stake in Tisco(NZ) Ltd io 
offset the loss resulting from 
the fire which destroyed 
Clintun Park Poultry Lid's 
processing plant. 


Consolidated Melttl Indus¬ 
tries Ltd bus increased its 
authorised capital to $10 mil¬ 
lion and will now issue one 
specified preference share at 
$ 1.90, yielding 15 per cent, for 
every 10 ordinary shares. 


Hanimcx Corporation Ltd: 
unaudited net profit for six 
months to December 31 was 
$A2,056,000 (Iasi year 
$3,655*000). An interim 
dividend of 4.5 cents will he 
paid on April 30. 

Australia's James Hardic In¬ 
dustries Ltd will merge its 
New Zealand business with 
Phillipps and Impcy Ltd 
subject to the approval of the 
Overseas Investment Com¬ 
mission, the Examiner of 
Commercial Practices and 
other relevant authorities. 


NZ Farmers Co-operative 
Association of Canterbury 
Ltd: unaudited net profit for 
six months In January 31 was 
$912,000 (last year$ 1,239,0*10). 
An interim dividend of 4 cents 
will he paid on May I. 


Selby Slow Cn. Ltd: un 
audited n, l po4n Ifi the w ii 
ended l.imurs M w.i-’s ’ou.jol 
(Ii'l M.ir V.II.1 171 A liii.iI 
ilivnletid «<t I* 1 > cut • will lv 
paid and -i i’ii* tui ibit-e bi<iin 
issue made 


l ULU Morris will 
•Mrierton eigawtemdrt 

v; 1:,aorv - lobs kHi-e- 

•\ asierton, W i n Wtfc*' 
! ,M Auckland and 
* hi i■ church. 


James Smith 1 id: im.uidiii-d 
net protit lot -»i■•. iiiniiili' ti> 
laim.n v l‘t wa- M 39. *7.* il.i-.i 
year SJOs.iahi) An mii'i im 
dividend ot J-i , dll', u ill I*, 
paid on Mav I. 


’ AN, ' ; Walker 

• •pen a new wumcnsfft»j.i 

l,,|V *'» Atitiui, Chriii4*J 

emphiving DO. "l 


NZ Land Securities Ltd's 
directors recommended accep¬ 
tance of Whitehaven Hold¬ 
ings Ltd's takeover bid of 25 
cents a share. Seven hundred 
acceptances, holding 65 per 
ant of shares, have already 
been received. 


Alt mm.lined bidder bn 30 j>.-i 
edit ot Spudding (Inn- 
solid:lied Ltd li.i*. ai/qimed 
](Hi,m)o share', le*.-» ili.m 5 pet 
cent, at 72 cent-,. 


•\* • R* AV campaign womjJ 

with the t«’recast that JiVn! 

ini «.u mill he created by 
"Veiall aericiiliurepruluv 
tin re.ises 3 jHt cent annuli, i 


Australian Consolidated 
Industries l.td has acquired 
55.2 percent of ordinary shares 
and 6*1.4 per cent uf the con¬ 
vertible unsecured notes in 
Aeniil Ltd and will extend its 
takeover offer till April 24. 


Arthur Ellis Holdings Ltd: 

unaudited loss for six months to 
December 31 was $504,134 
(last year $633,000 loss). 


R & W Hdlaby Ltd's directors 
rejected Allied Farmers Co¬ 
operative Ltd's takeover bill 
offering two Allied shares plus 
$1.20 lor three Hdlnhy shares. 


Pavroc Holdings Ltd's di¬ 
rectors. with exception uf one. 
accepted a revised takeover bid 
by Fulton Hogan Holdings 
Lid. 


Taylors Di-yclcmiing and 
Laundry Services Lid will 
make a one lot m\ homr. I'Mie 
Convertible specified prefer¬ 
ence sbareholilet s will gel 
seven ordinary shares lor were 
live ,[’ccilK.-«l. 


Economic 

indicators 


Lane Walker Rudkin In¬ 
dustries Ltd: unaudited net 
profit lur six months to 


Job score 

1 Ml. I.ul, one ”1 


N1AV building permit r-.*- 
c«»ni imicd in slide. In File, 
in c'limaled 1092 ne»pc 
w «•«■.■ isaied. 1232 in Fdul 
I'l.sn .iiul I *29 m IW.Fm' 
v*mi riulul b'chruaiy Jii<! 
iiin.iled I l.-liK permits 
iv.ii’il. down Irom litw 
v* .ii c.nlici 


™l“ NZL N d / ilir z; a S Winstone share price speculation 


Australian National Indus¬ 
tries Ltd: unaudited net profit 
for seven months to January 31 


Holdings Lid, with Duncan 
and Davies Ltd, Mofler 
Holdings Ltd and NZ Nur¬ 
series Ltd. 


Fisher and Paykel Indus¬ 
tries Ltd arc completing their 


From Page 1 

limited scope for New Zealand 
to increase its supply there. 

Other overseas market;, may 
open up in the future. 
Winsionc’s decision to build 


the company 
we keep 


junwm> 

MUTUAL Railways \ 
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General 


Corporation Ltd. 


Let us introduce you to the most successful financial reporting system 

in the world today. 

The Software International Financial reporting system is used by over 
50% of the Fortune 500 Companies in the U.S.A. and by 20 major 
. organisations in New Zealand. 

1D\PS is the New Zealand agent for this comprehensive suite of financial and 
management accounting systems which coverall aspects of* 

Financial Reporting Accounts Payable 

Financial Planning and Simulation Accounts Receivable 

Consolidations Fixed Assets 

General Ledger Budgeting and Allocations 


This computer software can be used on most major types of computers and can 
be implemented quickly to give very rapid returns for a relatively low investment 

If vnil nrn tanking rnmmnn> flmriUla -:_• 3 


the $30 million mill hud been 
bused on a belief that this would 
be the case, bin the market' did 
uoi event itale. 

Already the mill lia-. lost 
between $7 million and $s 
million and some sources have 
suggested further losses around 
j.JlHUHH) a week soiiltl be n-- 

(.luring. 

Aside (mm the enormous 
power/Costs involved, logcl hi't 
with wihiJ supply and tratispori 
problems, servicing loan mon¬ 
eys offshore is adding to fin¬ 
ancial difficulties. 

Walker pointed mil dial any 
company interested in inking 
un the mill would see only 
long-term advantages, provid¬ 
ed producliuiulid urn prove too 
costly. 

So far, N/.b'l* had only had 
discussions with Winsnme's 
direclors over "many nwitcrxof 
common inierexl" ami no 
speed ic mcciin^s were 
scheduled, he said. 

But he conceded that it was 
unlikely Winstoncs would 
worn the problems continuing 
for much longer. The company 
was probably seeking some 
early • indication of whut the 
Government could do. 

Meanwhile, Winstoncs is 
keeping quiet on possible op¬ 
tions for the future, including 
progress with Government on 
the power question. .- 

Ede said the company had to 
resolve its “particular dilem¬ 
ma” and there were “a number 
of people trialling the pulp”, 
but was unwilling to be drawn 
further. 

Carter Holt director Ken¬ 
neth Carter told NBR a merger 


between Winstone*. and * ai ter 
Holts lud not been cuim-io 
plat.-d, bill liv.iMii \ had.r.lvd 
hi', company among other, 
whal it could do lo help 

Asked ii there might In- a 
joint management deal owi iln- 
mill, Garter said he did not 
think •.«». bin that in tin* m.ii 
keiing are.i, Ins companv t "»ild 
help. The suggest ion had been 
mooted Iasi iimuih, bin ii wa-. 
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If you are looking for a more flexible and responsive accounting system fervour 

organisation, look no further. 
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As at March 26 $NZ sells at: 


IDAPS 


Britain 
United States 
Canada : 
Australia - 
Fiji 1 

France ' 
IWly 
Japan ' 


,DAPS 

'• ■ , • ' ,r*~. ^ ;• West Germany. : 

I IH I|| nil III I .■ Western Samoa 1 ‘ 


.4065 
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• 45667 
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• .8853 
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ADE 


ANDERSON DIGITAL 
ELECTRONICS 


LOWEST IN 
PRICE 


AuoklRnd 

663-832 


W till no ton Christ chinch 

603-000 43-001 


R t A; JARDEN & CO. 

STOCK AND SHAREBROKERS 
Members of the Wellington Stock Exchange 


9th Floor B.P. House 
Cnr Waring Taylor St ft 
Customhouse Quay, 
Wellington, New Zeeland 


Telephone 736-MO 

Box 3394, CPO Wellington 1 

Telex N.Z. 3567 

Cables; Portfolio, Wellington 


ADE 


ANDERSON DIGITAL 
ELECTRONICS 


LEADERS IN 
QUALITY 


Auohland 

663432 


WalllngKxi Ctirtslohurch 
69341Qfl 43001 


BUTTLE, WILSON & CO. 

/Members of the Auckland Stock Exchange 
7lh Floor. C.M.L. Centre. Queen Street, Auckland. 
Phone 34-357, P.O. Box 45. 
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Mortgage headache from Alko Frei agency 


Old boys network’ to the rescue 


by Warren Berryman 

A NORTH Auckland 
housewife mortgaged the 
family home to buy a franchise 
tu sell Alko Frei, the product 
described in some marketing 
pamphlets as a hangover cure. 

She now has a financial 
headache and wants her $9000 
back. 

She is as determined as she is 
outraged: “You have a mum up 
against the wall. This is my 
family home," she told NBR. 

To press her claim, she 
visited the Auckland offices of 
Alko Frei (NZ) Ltd with a 
car-load of placards warning 
against buying Alko Frei 
agencies and threatening to 
picket the place. 

She didn’t carry out the 
threat. But she hasn't got her 
money back. 

Alko Frei - little more than 
some 8c of fructose in a sachet 
retailing for $1.25- is the latest 


product promoted by an 
Auckland group of franchise 
merchants. 

The housewife saw an ad in 
cite New Zealand Herald's 
businesses for sale section on 
January 31. 

The ad said: “Alko Frei 
agency, due to illness the 
Auckland Hast agency for this 
exciting new product is now 
available, over 30 outlets will 
guarantee minimum income 
$20,000; $3000 plus stock 
£5000'’. It included a phone 
number. 

The ad h ad been placed by an 
Alko Frei franchisee, who told 
thehousewifehe was selling the 
agency because he had bone 
cancer and was moving to 
Christchurch. 

The housewife said she went 
to sec Allan Cowan, one of the 
company's principals, at Alko 
Frci's office in Morthcotc to 
transfer the agency. 

She said Cowan told her that 


Alko Frei would be promoted 
by TV advertising but he didn’t 
say when. 

She raised the $9000 for the 
agency with a third mortgage 
on the family home through a 
money-lender. He has since 
discounted the mortgage to a 
third party. 

The housewife found she 
would be unlikely to earn the 
"guaranteed minimum in¬ 
come" of $20,000. 

The 30 outlets were dairies 
and stores with display racks of 
Alko Frei on the check-out 
counters. Some of these outlets, 
she said, had sold only one sa¬ 
chet at that time. 

The best sales achieved by an 
outlet had been a total of 27 
sachets, she said. 

The housewife later learned 
(this was confirmed by NBR) 
that the franchisee who trans¬ 
ferred his agency was not dying 
of bone cancer. He did have a 


broken arm. And he did move 
to Christchurch, NBR was (old 
by his father, managing- 
director of a large and respec¬ 
table Auckland firm. 

The housewife said she was 
not willing to sell the Alko Frei 
agency to anyone but Alko Frei 
(NZ) Ltd or back to the man 
from whom she bought it. As u 
matter of conscience, she said, 
she would not pass the agency 
on to another franchisee. 

The fraud squad has been 
inquiring into who said what 
and when to discover who, if 
anyone, misrepresented the 
agency when it was sold to the 
housewife. 

Alko Frei Director Ted 
Carthew visited Wellington 
late last year to sign up fran¬ 
chisees attracted by an adver¬ 
tisement and accompanying 
article in Business News, a 
throwaway promotional news¬ 
paper published in the capital. 

The article quoted Carthew 


. We earned our stripes 
in Asia. Now we’re 
earning them around the world 


Our reliability and famous service have earned us more Asian destinations 
than any other airline. Now we’re taking our reputation to Australia, London 
and the Middle East. Isn’t it nice to know you’re flying Cathay Pacific. 
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as s.ivmg: "WV\e hi ,*ur s.de% 
target for Sl.iMH.ikt»t-pltis and 
all I need is as tew as.sun people 
in 12 mam cities to get the Alko 
Frei habit twite a week.” 

One potential fuuehi-we, in¬ 
terested in buying lights i« 
Wellington, told \'BU lie was 
to p.iv $2tM*tHl foi si,iek .iiul ,i 
variciyufpionioiion.il sei vn.es. 

According in tins business¬ 
man, i hat price included 
for stuck losiippU re¬ 
tail outlets such as hit lie stores 
and dairies, S7HU tor wire dis¬ 
play units for the 52 proposed 
outlets, VitHi for drink coasters, 
$600 for initial advertising.and 
$650 for competitions. 

Another $50 was being asked 
as u signing-up lee lor each ol 
the 52 outlets. 

Payment in full was required 
within l-l days of receipt ol 
stock and promotional mate¬ 
rial, the businessman told 
NBR. 

Several prospective Alko 
Frei franchisees told NBR that 
Carthew had said the product 
would be advertised in Mich 
publicaiions as iro;/ii/;i'» 


ZjaLwJ I ruth, Sunbi 

•Wi yTtmiuBia^: 

P-'Pcrs and fann lfi?r 

Alk .°, pit®, i' 

material s 3y > “as adv®* 

Potential franchise 
m W ellington told Mji 
i '.arthew liad told iho] 
space had been bookdfc 
tar, no udvcrti^emeoB t' 
been screened. T 
'I'he sachets of AlkoK : 
were to sell from cow 
play units for $1.25 
said. Retail outlets v.fc[} 
25 cents, the Inndwi 
ceil Is, and Alko Frei(K2)li 
the rest bar 20 centsnfaii, L . 
i" go into a consolidate, 
vert ising account. I 
NBR called Cowanth/r 
day to find out hoffaW 
going and ask why iheprj 
advertising had notjir' 
pea red. Cowan said bee* 
not comment becauxrte 
ter was mb judia. I 
(lartliew was in htz; 

(\>waii said. : 


A top-level “old boys network’' 

is playing its part in a new fin¬ 
ancial alliance between big 
business and horticultural cx- 
. porters feeling the pains oi 

^Ung-stmdmg personal 
connections between top ex¬ 
ecutives of Feltcx and a Tn- 
raoaki horticultural venture 
sparked oil moves for the 
carpet giant to get into the 
oroduce exporting business. 

■ Last week, Feltex announced 
the formation of a joint venture 
vrilh New Plymouth's Duncan 
and Davies Ltd and its mar¬ 
keting arm, owned with Moller 
Holdings Ltd, New Zealand 
Nurseries Ltd. 

It was the second time in 
. three years that Duncan and 
Davies had found Taranaki's 
equable climate and fertile soi Is 
lacking one basic ingredient - 
the cash to exploit them. 

The 80-year-old family firm, 
which manages 160 hectares ai 


CCL takes Australian byte j 


WELI.INi iTON computer 
and publishing group. C.nm- 
puicr ('iHiMiltants I .id, lias 
bought Hums l’hilp’s Sydney 
computer bureau. The *.:isii 
deal, which is subject In the 
execution iif a formal coiiinm. 
will see (ItII. take over Hum-. 
Philp’s subsidiary ('nmpiiter 
Installation Developments 

Ltd. 

The change of ownership 
will be effective I ruin Fchiuarv 
I, IWU. 

Computer Installation 
Development services about 
200clients and husnsiulfol 50. 
The hurcuu specialises in of¬ 
fering processing services to the 
real estate mid leisure club in- 




_cents buys 

you National, 
Business Few 

(or one cup of coffee . ■»#. 


■ The National Business Review ^scripd _ ^ 
just 62 cents a week ... a very small pr*C^L 
for often invaluable news, analysis an ■ 
on the fast-changing New Zealand i 00 ®* 1 '. jSSpdi 
Mondays 48 weeks of the year. 

Review keeps close tabs on the faiFCltSWW ^ 


neview Keeps close taos on tne 

Zealand political, economic and 

and an equally close watch bn the..iw?'*y q 

requirements of its readers. ■ 

■ News-stand price for National ^ 

($38.40) and companion publication^?!? 

(the twice-yearly special aevotcd.'to det^ 
analysis of important national issues/,, j*. 
Subscribe now for just $ 30.00 -^ apqr-W^ 

■ National Business Review / 
price $43.40 . .. subscription 

■ To take advantage of the Spf 

simply fill in the Fourth Bstatq 
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Wiiitara, is the nation’s biggest 
nursery, specialising in or¬ 
namental shrubs and trees. 

For most of that time, the 
firm has been selling mainly to 
the local market, building a 
reputation for its rhododen¬ 
drons and camclias in par¬ 
ticular. 

Exporting was a minor part 
of the business till three years 
ago, when the firm realised 
both the opportunities and its 
inability to exploit them with¬ 
out help. 

Then it went into partner¬ 
ship with Muller Holdings Ltd, 
also of Taranaki, forming New 
Zealand Nurseries Ltd to ex¬ 
port the produce which Duncan 
and Davies grew. 

The partnership has thrived, 
doubling exports each year. 

But growth rapidly out¬ 
stripped the partnership’s re¬ 
sources. The old bpys network 
came to the rescue. 

NZ Nurseries chairman 


Norton Mollcr and Feltex 
managing-director Harold 
Titter were at New Plymouth 
Boys together. Other execu¬ 
tives in the Auckland cong¬ 
lomerate also have strong New 
Plymouth connections. 

This is the second such big- 
business tie-up with horticul¬ 
ture. Fletcher Challenge's farm 
subsidiary, Wrightson NMA, 
last year moved to give Auck¬ 
land Export Ltd cash backing, 
buying out Masport Holdings 
Ltd’s stake. 

Feltex, according to a com¬ 
pany spokesman, realised that 
most of its component parrs 
were "mature” enterprises with 
little scope for development, so 
it set out to identify fresh pas¬ 
tures. 

The task was given for 18 
months to a planning group, of 
Feltex executives, who ranged 
over forestry, deer farming, 
insurance and horticulture. 


Forestry was picked for im¬ 
mediate development and last 
year Feltex acquired two saw¬ 
mills at Tutaperc to com¬ 
plement the furniture and 
handcrafts divisions. 

The spokesman told NBR 
deer farming was shelved 
because the "time was not 
considered ripe”. Horticulture, 
in particular trees and shrub 
exports, were picked out. 

None of the partners is 
prepared to divulge the exact 
joint venture construction, but 
it is understood that Duncan 
and Davies and NZ Nurseries 
are providing mainly expertise, 
while Feltex is coming with 
cash to the $3 million enterprise 
to be known as New Zealand 
Nurseries Holdings Ltd. 

The union is understood to 
have puzzled the examiner of 
commercial prcticcs, whose 
formal consent was needed, till 
he was informed of rhe old boy 
connection. 


Jus trio, but also offers' 
ol I’m uncial applkxc 
general business. 

As :i result ol ihedtAx\ 
expects that the turnon, 
Australian subsidiary 
i cal $A! million intk' 1 -- 
1‘iXJ financial year. 

i :i :i. managing dirtO-d 
F'r.iser said the desire: • 
tele rale lltc export rf« ,? 
Zen land company’s 
and service was the mU' : 
for the acquisition. W, 
pccis to develop expj'jj 
ings by providing jf ; 
iralian bureau wto-JV 
litre, computer pnjJJL* 
software services v* j 
Zealand. j 
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WE REPRESENT A WIDE 
RANGE OF HOTELS, MOTOR INNS 
AND MOTELS IN NEW ZEALAND 


BOOK 

NOW 

Through New Zealand’s leading 
accommodation reservation service 

ITS FREE 
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RESEARCH 
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WRITE TO 
AHI MARKETING 
RESEARCH 
640 Great South 
Road, 

Manukau City, 


Auckland 


OR CALL 
FENPALL ! 

HALLIBURTON 


AfoH: Harvey JnefUatfa* limited 
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Analysing annual accounts: Yates Corporation i Brokerage rates on big deals not an issue in NZ 


by Klaus Sorensen 

THE Yates Corporation an¬ 
nual report for the year to 
November 30 1980, released 
Iasi week, must have left many 
shareholders scratching their 
heads. 

The ambitious Auckland 
seedsman and horticulturist has 
gone all out to produce an im¬ 
pressive glossy annual report, 
but the text might have sent 
some readers searching their 
dictionaries when they struck 
words such as '‘nascent", 
“parameter" and “tenet". 

And the traditionalists will 
be shocked when they see 
managing director Philip S 
Yates' has used the phrase “The 
movers and the shakers". Its 
doubtful if you'll find that piece 
of Americanism even in a dic¬ 
tionary of slang. 

Hut the American approach 
to report ing scents to have been 


adopted by die Auckland 
company throughout its annual 
report. 

Yates makes statements such 
as "our strategy and plans arc 
designed to optimise this pa¬ 
rameter consistent with long¬ 
term growth and financial 
prudence", and “we look in the 
medium term for the accele¬ 
rated performance that will 
flow from the interaction and 
co-ordination of the compon¬ 
ent Yates Corporation com¬ 
panies. Many benefits from the 
union of the nascent members 
arc yet to be realised. That is the 
nature of our task ahead". 

The most breathtaking de¬ 
scription is that of the 
company's strategic planning. 
“Wc have examined the busi¬ 
ness opportunities both within 
and without New Zealand for 
the next decade and assessed the 
result of the road upon which 
wc have already travelled. This 


inward and outward analysis 
has culminated in the refined 
identification of strategic dir¬ 
ections for the company — 
each of which will be evaluated 
continually against objectives 
in return on assets, real growth 
and long-term security". 

'Just in case the company still 
hasn't got its message across, 
Yates has designed a little for¬ 
mula - “People + Education 
+ Resources x Motivation and 
freedom to innovate +' 
[Information and Review] «=» 
Results". 

As for the staff, "incumbents. 
are usually counselled by their 
superiors as to their perfor¬ 
mance at the time of the pe¬ 
riodic reviews ... the taxation 
structure in this country takes 
more than full account of New 
Zealand’s egalitarian tradi¬ 
tions. We believe it is doubly 
important therefore to ensure 
that wc adequately reward 


ihose who are the ‘movers and 
shakers’. These who carry the 
load, go the extra mile and make 
things happen". 

Hut behind all the thousands 
of words un business theory and 
achievement, there art gaps in 
the company's disclosure. 

There is information about 
the Argentine Stem Weevil, 
rye-grass and everything you 
ever wanted to know about 
chickens and eggs, hut aston¬ 
ishingly there are no export 
sales figures. 

The main reference to the 
company’s exports is: 
"continued emphasis on ex¬ 
ports saw strong growth with 
ofi'-sh ore sales up 90 per cent on 
the previous year". 

The other reference is in an 
"export sales profile" graph 
which merely shows the geo¬ 
graphical percentage distri¬ 
butions of the company’s' 
overseas sales. 


Announcing 

Electronic Filing from Kodak. 
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In an age of ever-increasing information, 

Kodak presents a way to find facts fast: 
the Kodak IMT-150 microimage terminal. 

Computers are best used to 
store and provide summary data. v 

But sometimes you need the entire W 

original document. Begin- 
ning with only a fragment > 

of data such as a date or K _ >p ^ t , t ., 

invoice number, the IMT-150 »F?|ijmTty * 

terminal quickly provides 

you with an image of the gen- ® 

nine article—the s3les slip, M^*feS3§L 

bill of lading, invoice, or 

whatever you need. 

The document you see 
displayed on the screen is 
stored somewhere in the mid* 
die of 14,000 other micro- W. JIM 
filmed documents. Yet an 
operator can call up this specific p 4jfrS 
document on the viewing screen PiBsP 
of an IMT-150 terminal in less than j S , 

9 seconds. And a dry paper print is }, 
available at the touch of a button, t 
again in a matter of seconds. * ^ 

Your mini or mainframe com- '/ 

puter knows the proper microfilm car* \ 1 h 
tridge to select; the IMT-150 termi- - J. -V 
nal’s own computer "knows” exactly 
where to go within the cartridge to 
find the document you are looking for. 

. Kodak, offers a whole family of 
electronic filing equipment. From microfflmers 
to microfilm reader-printers to dry COM laser 
printers—many with their own built-in 
intelligence and more sophisticated 
electronics. 

Electronic filing is an integral part of | 
the modem automated office; look into it I 
by completing the coupon at right. • I 
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Xv^r-?» a ^ S .^ ana ^ er ’ business Systems Marketing Division, 
KODAK New Zealand Limited, P.O. Box 2198 
Auckland. Phone 778-950 


| 0 1 waul t» be able i» find Tut 

I the document 1 need In my offtce. 
, Please «nd ynuf brochure on 

I Electronic Filina fa>m Kudnk 


□ Better yet. have a Kndnk it-p- 
revemative call to arrange .1 free 
infoniiation planning survey ■■( 
nij office. 
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Full disclosure of iJh* 
company's trading activities is 
particularly . inipnii.im tor 
Yates after a year in which the 
company more than doubled in 
size. Yates innk over ihe Pal¬ 
merston North .seedsman 
Hodder and Tolley and the 
Tuurungu Hgg Marketing (lo¬ 
op Ltd, it made a one-1 or-one 
cash issue and its first public 
debenture issue, and then at the 
end of the year mack- a suc¬ 
cessful takeover lor 1 lie South¬ 
land Stock agent. J i : . Watson 
and (Jo I id. 

The result was a massiw 
increase in group vtks Irmii 
$28.6 million to SVw.S million 
and a doubling of alter tax 
profits from 1*1.2 million i" 
1)2.5 million. 

The consolidated statement 
of profit shows dial the cost ot 
sales and commissi'ms tot.tiling 
$78. H million. iva.s $4". 9 mil¬ 
lion, compared with the W#'> 
figures ol 1 * 28.0 million .md 
$19.5 million respectivelv 

These are direct costs in 
volved in sales and leave a gross 
contiihuiinit Irom s.tl<*s and 
commissions ol 1*18.8 million 
($9 million). Then "penning 
sales of $10.2 tmllinii .n«* 
deducted. 

Hut instead ol giving a 
breakdown of the usual «»per 
tiling costs such as adminK 
iRiliiin.ainliiainidii'Ltnrs lees, 
the ci*m|\my has go»,- |i*i a 
com met n lith I v ndv .ippnsuh 
and deitiiletl these cost*, in the 
notes to the account'.. 

Ill this lesptvl l)te .ti ,*■ »■ lilts 
themselves ate very good I he 
deilitciiiiii ol opeialine costs 
from gross sales and comniis 
sions leaves an operating piofil 
ol $2,098,(100 and less a 
$-1 M,000 la.v (irovisioK. iIn - net 
piolit alter lax is $2,281,000. 

’I‘he break down ol laxaiion 


- like that foropere%3 
is separated fromthesuJ 

of profit and is coniabj-' 
notes to the account!, j 
Strangely, ihc note® J 
tion reveals that the cr. 11 
received export allmorf 
$1,0-17^)00 - which aj 1 
that on the basis of a 10pc' 
incentive payment fote, 
sales the company oihL 
clocked up export salesb*' 
November 30 1980 fcj. 
year ol amunJSlOralt'j 
I he net alicr-m 
$ 2 , 281 .Otxi is before aJ 

company crnitribinh. 
SJIti.tinn stud their u 
$1 l7,onil, leaving SIS*, 
deduction of di*»l 
received of $35,000, f!.- 
results lr«*m the disp-J: 
share port I olio of lb 
leaves a net available p\ 
$2,51*1.11110 cciilipard - 
$1,217.1100 in im 
Hut here again thtt< 
inadequate explamM * 

capiiai profit gained 6*: 

disposal of the sharepr. 

I he relevant now in tf. 
•."tints merely recoidstl-'. 
gamotiihe'li'ptwiltf^ 
pnrtlolio o| : , 

dillcretice Ivmccn 
selling price”. ‘ 

Sharehidilers »w L ' 

. ci taiitlv like to ha* 
share portl«ii» 
it point that Yaies in w-- 
tisiasin for tlu theory cl^. 

ness, scents lohawwK 
in his review .• 

On llie other hand^i 
provides stK-huseW® 1 ?' 

financial wkikLir of 

pay meins, and an ®^> 
and meeting 

l*alanceslieeiOvh*i*'| 

what we owe”* 
showing ihc 
company’s shareprt* l 
last four years. . . ( 


AUSTRALIAN investment 
managers are getting hoi about 
the brokerage rates they arc 
being asked to pay on big deals 

_ but their New Zealand 
counterparts seem largely un¬ 
concerned about the situation 
■' here. 

; The Australian Association 
l of Investment Managers has 
(ailed for a review of charges 
which it terms “excessive”. 

Several Wellington invest¬ 
ment managers spoken to by 
UBR last week thought there 
was little chance of a similar 
[-. occurrence in New Zealand. 

' The Australian institutions 
are paying on average 1.3 to 1.5 
per cent lor their transactions. 

One local manager said the 
topic of a lower brokerage rare 
lor institutions had not really 
been discussed. He thought 
there might be a “fair case” for 
a smaller scale of fees to insti¬ 
tutions in view of their much 
larger volume of transactions. 
His average broking cost was 
about 1.5 per cent, he said. 

But he said many of the 

larger firms were spending a lot 
of money on research and the 
institutions received a pretty 
good deal in terms of the in¬ 
formation produced by the 
broking firms. 

However, in certain situa¬ 
tions a strong case could be 
made for a reduced scale lor 
large deals he said, pointing to 
the Fletcher takeover bid for 
Carter Holt last year where the 
brokers rounded up nearly 50 
per cent of the Carter shares - 


mainly from institutions — in 
days. He estimated the firm 
which did most of the business 
earned between $400,000 and 
$500,000 in brokerage. 

But while most brokers with 
a full partnership could expect 
to earn between $50,000 and 
$100,000 annually - with 
partners in the largest firms 
earning considerably more — 
the manager noted that brokers 
have good years and bad. 

In 1974/76 many firms went 
to the wall and a number were 
forced to amalgamate and rc- 
. trench. 

Last year the brokers in¬ 
creased their charges from 2 per 
cent to 2.5 per cent for the first 
$10,000 of business. 

But another institutional in¬ 
vestment manager told NBR 
this rarely affected him and he 
“had never even thought 
about” the possibility of 
reduced rates for institutional 
customers. 

He estimated his average cost 
on a transaction was around I 
per cent to 1.2 per cent, but 
wondered whether it would 
even he possible tn have lower 
rates lor big dealers. "I don’t 
really care one way or ihc other, 
though I reckon the brokerage 
for the small client is a bit 
steep,” he said. 

Across the Tasman the 
Australian Government last 
year excluded the slock ex¬ 
change from the trade prac- 
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Hardy Amies line&iT 


by Lindsey Dawson 

WOMEN’S garments by the 
Queen’s dressmaker, Hardy 
Amies, arc being made in New 
Zealand for die Australian 
market by Miss Deb Ltd, of 
Auckland. His autumn collec¬ 
tion is rn Australian stores now. 

Amies hosted a fashion pa¬ 
rade for New Zealand retailers • 
at which he said New Zealand 
and Japan Were the only man¬ 
ufacturers of his line outside 
England. • . 

His designs will alfio be. . 
available in,this country for the 
first time this winter, selling 
through 12 up-market retailers. . 

: The prices are high,'\lp jo T‘ 
: $400'an outfit,; bur the, i&briesf; 


arciopqiMU^Er 

amcirc,andArwg_ 

not intcnded.iO. P?" 
garments.. ■■.■■■ 
“What is; st? 

very boring 

pcctour.do-.T-^ 
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tices legislation, and brought 
them under the control of the 
National Companies and 
Securities Commission. 

Merchant bankers believe 
that rhis decision has removed 
the clement of competition, and 
in practice will permit the 
brokers to write theirown rules. 

They argue that the ex¬ 
changes are organised as 
"closed shops” with fixed levels 
of commission, which means 
that every investment manager 
has to operate through a stock 
exchange broker without the 
advantage of negotiated bro¬ 
kerage rates. 

The average broker charge to 
an institutional manager 
would be somewhere around 
1.3 to 1.5 per cent, each side of 
the transaction. That is about 3 
per cent total return for the 
broker if an investment man¬ 
ager turns over his funds 100 
per cent during the year. For a 


$A1000 transaction brokerage 
charges in Australia arc 100 per 
cent higher than in London, 
460 per cent higher than in 
Paris, 270 per cent higher than 
in Frankfurt, 240 per cent 
higher than in Tokyo, while in 
New York it is about the same 
as Australia's. 

Comparison of rates for a 
higher transaction - a 
$A 100,000 transaction: Aus¬ 
tralian stock brokerage charges 
are 200 per cent higher than in 
London and Paris, 170 per cent 
higher than in Frankfurt, and 
380 per cent higher than in New 
York. 

An Australian Association of 
Investment Managers source 
said chat experience in the 
United States suggests that 
once negotiated commissions 
were introduced in 1975 com¬ 
missions to institutional inves¬ 
tors fell by 44 per cent over the 
first two years. To individual 


investors they dropped by 11 
per cent. These falls occurred at 
that time from levels which 
were significantly lower than 
the corresponding Australian 
brokerage rates. 

“I believe that instinttional 
brokerage would drop by some 
30 per cent in Australia if 
brokerage would drrop by some 
30 per cent in Australia if 
negotiated commissions were 
brought in.” 

He dismissed brokers' 
protests that reductions of this 
magnitude would impoverish 
them. “If we rake, the Sydney 
market, from which I have 
some statistics, I estimate that 
the coral brokerage income for 
equity shares alone for 1979- 
1980 was $90 million. I es¬ 
timate the costs of running the 
broking firms in the Sydney 
market at about $34 million, 
which leaves $56 million to go 
around 234 partners. That is a 


quarter of a million dollars 
average per partner. If that is 
'going to the wall', 1 suggest 
there is a litrlc room there.” 

He emphasised that among 
others, the ultimate beneficia¬ 
ries of lower brokerage rates 
were the mass of Australians in 
pension and superannuation 
funds. 

Award winner 

CAVALIER Carpeis won the 
cut pile carpet award at the 
Australasian Floor Covering 
Mart in Melbourne late last 
month. 

Cavalier, one of the country's 
big three carpet manufacturers 
(but smaller chan Fcltex and 
UEB Industries) was the only 
New Zealand company ic« pick 
up an award. 

This is die third successive 
year in which Cavalier has won 
the award. 


ITS ALL IN THE NAME 


“(he process o/growth ” 
(Webster Thesaurus) 

”gr«T ilual unfolding: fuller 
working out" (Oxford 
Dictionary) 


"money as support for an 
undertaking' (Oxford 
Dictionary) 


"group of people 
ai/lhorisfi«tOcic:i as an 
im/ivif/ua/. especially in 
business” (Oxford 
Dictionary) 



The first 

management guide 
to one of New Zealand’s 
most important,complex 
and frustrating 
industries. 


to encourage and promote 
investment in the industrial 
development of New 
Zealand... to participate in 
the establishment of new 
industries... nr in the 
development or extension 
of any industry... where 
production from the 
industry is or will be of 
value to the economy 
generally... 

— Development Finance 
Corporation Act 1973 

The growth of New 
Zealand's economy 
depends on resources for 
worthwhile business 
expansion and 
development. This . 
contributes to Improved 
living standards and quality 
of life for ail 
New Zealanders. 


to provide finance for the 
establishment of new 
industries ...or for the 
development or extension 
of or assistance to any 
industry... and give 
particular attention to the 
needs of small and 
medium sized businesses 
— Development Finance 
Corporation Act 1973 

DFC provides finance for 
sound business proposals, 
especially those which will 
earn or save foreign 
exchange, contribute to 
regional development, 
improve productivity, 
involve new technologies, 
use indigenous raw 
materials and create jobs. 


... the Corporation shall 
evaluate each proposal 
after having regard to the 
economic worth of the 
industry concerned, its 
usefulness to the New 
Zealand economy, the 
extent to which it will be 
owned or effectively 
controlled by persons 
domiciled in New Zealand, 
and the prospects of its 
becoming profitable 
within a reasonable ( 
time... 

— Development Finance 
Corporat ion Act 1973 

DFC's professional and 
advisory staff, working 
from seven offices * 
throughout New Zealand, 
are specialists in business 
development, financial 
appraisal and project 
management. 


r nl'i'L pott Book has been specifically designedly the 

of National Biuineu Review, to keep management I 
«T er ™ Drme d about a sector of the economy vital to thp 
*p£ c ^ful and profitable running of their own businesses. 
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[More accountability urged in advertising 
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the next time you r 
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Llphts? Wdstlnghouae Open Offloa^ 




move 


per square foot 






part of the system. Since you don’t haw 
to rewire, rearranging lighting can be dona 
quickly and easily, ‘ * 

As your business changes or grows, you 
need an office that can keep pace. 

It’s flexibility like this can make your 
business more productive by saving you 
time. 

And more profitable by saving you . 
money. ; - 


And do It faster, with minimum 
disruption. No need to tear down walls- 
you simply rearrange panels. And no need 
to move heating, ventilating and air- 
conditioning ductwork. 
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w) Westinghouse ASD 
Open Office System 


Making more peopla more productive Ip loss af)a69'M 
lower cost.- . / U"j -; 
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CHRISTCHURCH (03) 60-571 


by Grev Wlggs 

iiARKETresearcher^iuhorof 
rgn books on advertising and 
^chairman ofthe Leo Bur- 
aettagency, London, Dr Simon 
Bioadbeni came to New 
.Zealand at the invitation ol the 
Auckland branch of the As- 
»ciation of Accredited Ad- 

«nising Agencies to conduct 

OTiioars in Auckland, Wel¬ 
don and Christchurch. 

Hissubject: "Advertising for 
■mfiL" His theme: greater ac¬ 
countability in advertising. 
Because advertising is only a 

K rt of the total marketing ef- 
r 4 Broadbent told A dinark, 
for a long lime it was believed 
‘that its 1 effectiveness could not 
be measured separately. 

But new techniques of so¬ 
phisticated analysis, using 
computer data, now make fine 
! measurements possible. 

* Advertisers should be 
prepared to experiment. Com¬ 
parisons of effectiveness can be 
made when the weight of ad- 
j musing is deliberately varied, 
[ or one medium added or sub- 
i meted, while keeping ail other 
marketing activities constant. 

; Post-research on sales eflec- 
; liveness should be carried mil. 

• But while the right select inn 
, and u sc of mod ia may add a few 
■ percentage points in efficiency, 
a good creative strategy will 
nut-score a had one bv five U* 


There are iwn new impi-rum 
irends in consumer research 
hearing on the quality ol the 


creative product. 

“Creative development re¬ 
search” employs researchers, 
working closely with creative 
people, to expose creative ideas 
to consumers and interpret the 
playback. They interview in¬ 
dividuals and small groups to 
discover what the ad com¬ 
municates. “It requires a great 
deal of sensitivity,” says 
Broudhcnt. 

“Tracking studies” provides 
low-scalc but continuous re¬ 
search check. With us few as 50 
to 100 inicrviews a week 
(adding up to 2000 to 5000 a 
year) measurements are made 
of awareness, recall, attitudes, 
usage and other relevant fac¬ 
tors. 

This method gives a useful 
and dynamic picture, says 
Broadbent. 

Broadbent does not sec the 
prophesied fragmentation of 
media and markets as a problem 
in the near future. 

“Most of the big consumer 
product groupings represent 


pretty stable markets and TV 
and radio will continue to take a 
constant percentage of the 
media budget. 

“The best prediction that 
media research has been able to 
come up with is that specialist 
TV and specialist magazines 
are going to be very small in 
terms of (he mass market for 
decades in the future". 

Readership research, apart 
from the measurement of 
dailies which puses no problem, 
wilt concinue to he a battle¬ 
ground of techniques with 
“through the book” supporters 
challenging “recent reading” 
studies. 

The issue is still far from 
settled. 


smoking is demonstrated by the 
latest International Advertising 
Association’s Intelligence Sur- 


Various cities throughout 
Canada, it reports, now ban 
tobacco as well as alcoholic 
beverage advertising on buses. 


companies will cut poster ads 
by 30 per cent and restrain some 
other forms of advertising, a 
new anti-smoking campaign 
addressed to children and 
teenagers is planned and the 
Government will delay the in¬ 
troduction of new anti-smok¬ 
ing statutes until ]uly 1982. 


In Holland cigarette packets 
will soon have to bear health 
warnings, and a voluntary code 
for print advertising is being 
developed. 


Joining 

SMEI 


The Minister of Information 
in Bahrain has stated open op¬ 
position to all forms of cigarette 
advertising, including sports 
sponsorship. 


Smoking 
under fire 


Portugal is about to ban 
tobacco advcriising on radio 
and television. Switzerland has 
called for health warnings on 
cigarette packets. 


"BUSINESS firms have 
become increasingly interested 
in sending staff members to 
SMEI programmes," new 
president of Sales and Mar¬ 
keting Executive International,* 
of Wellington, Lindsay Yard- 
ley, said. 


WORLD-WIDE, the rising In Britain under a new 
tide of official opinion against voluntary agreement, tobacco 


"So we have been encour¬ 
aged to introduce corporate 
membership in which com¬ 
panies as well as individuals cun 
became members of SAW:I. 


Creative advertising seminar on American model 


IN its 5Mih year, the Avwicin- 
ii»n of New Zealand Adver¬ 
tisers is staging a iwo-day 
seminar fur marketing and ad- 
veriising stall. 

h promises u« be a seminar 
with a difference, as ils title 
“ I lie ANA »'resitive Advertis¬ 
ing .Seminar" implies. 


ANA is the Association nf 
National Advertisers, ANZA’s 
opposite number in the United 
States, where ilns seminar luts 
been held atnuiallv since 197b. 

In M:iv ne:,i it will be lilted 
lit ■! its-l>i tills m Waipuna 
Lodge, l’umniirc. 

I he seminar iso nidus led by 


Heaven Ennis, a highly expe¬ 
rienced marketing and adver¬ 
tising consultant, and its value 
is whole-heartedly vouched for 
by New Zealanders wh«* have 
attended in the Untied Stales 
Although live places may be 
filled by advertising ageitev 
personnel, the seminar, de¬ 


signed for the training of ad¬ 
vertising buyers in the evalua¬ 
tion of creative and marketing 
programmes, is limited in 3i» 
people niviall. 

The live-in u-ur-e beaix an 
up-market prkc-iagof>t»50liir 
non-members ol AN/.A. Ap¬ 
plications close mi Aptil 11. 


Forestry 


i by Rac Mazcngnrb 
! A SHORTAGE uf suitable 
I Piping timber has been 
, predicted here for at least the 
i I** 1 ‘foadc. And some forest 
■ luustry specialists arc ques¬ 
tioning planned short-term 
: expansion for our pulp and 
; W^-niaking industries. 

\ , .]" c - v a feu question the 
j- iho companies to 

f “"J 61 . lh cir increased 
I; P™ 0 ®" 0 overseas, in the 
[ “Ski of some forecasts of 
rfpy outstripping demand 
f ; >he mid-1980s. 

; . In particular, they point to 
groans proposed fourth 
, "Sprint machine at Kawe- 
• Mi, expected to be onstream at 

1985. The plant is expected 
, I2 r0d . uce 180 ’ 000 tonnes of 
, • 4pni V a year and net fo- 
|n exchange earnings of $70 
m !! lCm In 1980 dollar^ 

•orest Service deputy di- 
g* general Andrew Kirk- 
P | ai ^ rced T' Ve arc at a supply 

fc U T 1 thc ,990s ”> and 
tvod supply situation had 
i gn. discussed by the Forest 
| g 1 * and forestry compan- 

had approached the 

c$ SaT 11 *. about ** su ppiy 
HChe^ “ - 

^Sdiiw** 5 interest generally 

^forite° reWOOdfr0m£he 
c- ° n *** Marketing side, a 


Shortage of pulping timber predicted 


recently released annual survey 
ol world pulj' and paper 
capacities compiled by the 
l’\nnl and Agriculture Organi¬ 
sation ol the United Nations 
predicts newsprint capacity is 
on a rapid upswing, with nearly 
seven million tonnes more 
planned between 1979 and 
198-1 — a 25 per cent increase. 


the resource over the last six 
vears. An amount of extra wood 
was required to make up for the 
resulting shun-tall, he said. 

1 Ic conceded that “a planned 
approach" toward 1990 was 
required of the industry until 
large forests mature. 

. But he took issue with the 
I 7 AO predictions, given that 


they were a collection only ol 
stated intentions of groups in 
other countries. 

It was essential lor New 
Zealand to increase produc¬ 
tivity to try to capture markets 
now, not in the 1990s. “If we 
don’t capture them our com¬ 
petitors will,” lie said. 

The need to build markets 


hi Ip and Paper International 
(December 1980) reported chat 
Ccpuc president Giovanni 
Fabbri last year condemned 
European manufacturers for 
investing heavily in puper 
capacity without thought of 
tnarkei conditions. 


According to /W, he said: 
"As far as newsprint is con¬ 
cerned we cannot even begin to 
hope that consumption outside 
the EEC can keep pace with 
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Some firms have signed up al¬ 
ready." 


Corporate membership en¬ 
titles die company to nominate 
staffers to participate as 
members. Fees are sealed from 
$150 annually for two members 
to $450 for eight members. 


If any nominees drop out by 
reason uf transferor resignation 
they may be replaced withoui 
any extra fee. 


A busy programme has been 
arranged for the 1981 year. 


As well as monthly meetings, 
three courses on various aspects 
of salesmanship have been ar¬ 
ranged in conjunction with 
Wellington Polytechnic and 
three half-day seminars have 
been planned. 


Massey 

grant 


A GRANT' ol‘at least $5>>0 will 
be made by the Public Rela¬ 
tions Institute lu Mussev Un- 
iverf.it) for use either in its li¬ 
brary nr in the business studies 
I acuity u» establish a public 
i Chilians resource centre. 


Tt is hoped that the branches 
will jointly contribute at least 
uiioilK-i Si'UHt and that an an¬ 
nual grant ol at least *>500 will 
eventuate. 


innv, seems in be the rationale 
behind the approach uf must 
I arcs try companies, including 
smaller ones such as Uaigent 
and Winstone. 


But the larger ones like 
Tasman feel that small, non- 
integrated mills are not econ¬ 
omic. Rather thc field, hence 
the trees and thc market op- 


portUnitre*, should be left open 
lo thc major forestry concerns. 

The question some observers 
arc asking is whether Tasman 
will tender fur saw logs and 
hence pay the increased price, 
sir will the company look to 
using early-cut saw lugs, paying 
pulp-wood prices: if the latter, 
who pays the opportunity cost 
of using early cut timber, rather 
than leaving the trees, for ma¬ 
ture, more valuable saw logs? 




rising capacity, since new in¬ 
stallations in thc USA will... 


, n , 
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make Canada seek other mar¬ 
kets for its excess supply..." 

Asked about both the prob¬ 
lem of wood supply and the 
reports of growing world 
capacity for newsprint, a Tas¬ 
man spokesman said Tasman's 
own forests — planted in the 
early 1960s - woufcf be on¬ 
stream in the mid-1980s. 

Discussions with the Foresf 
Service had taken placebecabSe 
Tasman had started eating into 
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by Bea Thorne 

“JAPAN must he pressed to 
open its market - Brock/' runs 
a recent headline in Tokyo's 
English language press. 

Except for the attribution, it 
could have appeared at any time 
since the laic 1960s when the 
United States and Europe first 
began to notice that their trade 
balances were deteriorating as 
Japanese exports surged while 
Japanese imports stagnated. 

Much has happened since 
then - lor example, Japan now 
claims an average tariff level 
below that of the EEC. Yet the 
perception of many foreigners 
is that the Japanese import 
market remains closed. Is it 
true, and if so, why? 

The answer comes in three 
parts and-is not as llattcring to 
would-be Western exporters as 
they might wish. 

• Protected or otherwise, 


much of Japanese industry is so 
strong that Western exporters 
arc simply not in a position to 
compete on its home market; 

• Even where the West does 
have something to sell, the 
structure of Japan's foreign 
trade does not exactly help 
them to sell it; and 

• The “group psychology” 
of the Japanese business world 
tends to place obstacles in the 
way of newcomers. 

Goods that Britain continues 
to be able to sell in Japan, de¬ 
spite a considerable competi¬ 
tive disadvantage in most 
mainstream British industries, 
range from tea to aircraft en¬ 
gines and include items such as 
wool textiles and whiskey 
where the Japanese have yet to 
match the traditional standards 
of quality. 

The assortment is odd, and 
there is not a single item that 
could seriously be seen as a 


threat to a major Japanese in¬ 
dustry. Yet there seems little 
doubt that obstacles exist in 
some of the areas mentioned for 
which there is no reasonable 
justification. 

An example is the 220 per 
cent Japanese duty on scotch, 
which compares with 24.5 per 
cent on Japan’s (much smaller) 
sales of bourbon. 

More generally it is possible 
to point to structural features of 
the Japanese trading system 
which do not exactly help the 
foreigner. An important one is 
the “job distinction” between 
the large and powerful trading 
companies involved in exports 
of manufactured goods .and 
imports of raw materials and 
the small “specialise” concerns 
which import manufactured 
goods. 

Figures published recently 
by the Manufactured Imports 
Promotion Organisation 


(MIPRO) and the Japan Ex¬ 
ternal Trade Organisation 
(JETRO) indicate that about 75 
per cent of Japan’s imports are 
handled by n select group of 31 
companies with turnovers ol 
$50l) million each or more. 

At the bottom end of thescale 
7 per cent of imports are 
brought in by approximately 
3800 companies whose sales are 
less than $500,000 a year. 

It is the small companies 
rather than the big ones which, 
typically, specialise in man¬ 
ufactured goods imports. Not 
surprisingly, they lack the re¬ 
sources (human as well as fi¬ 
nancial) to make the same im¬ 
pact as their bigger brothers. 

Another problem which 
bothers exporters of manufac¬ 
tured goods to Japan is that of 
tradition. The point here is that 
Japan was a highly protected 
market until the late 1960s and 
many of the mental attitudes 
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7 Reasons 1b Think 



For Public Relations 



A Real Nationwide 
Service 

Many claim a nationwide service, 
but few can deliver. 

NETWORK Is exactly what ft 
says. A network of three offices 
—Auckland. Wellington and 
Christchurch (with frequent 
visits to Dunedin). 

Each one Is fully staffed, and 
provides a full range of professional 
public relations consultancy services. 


A Multi- 

Communication 

Philosophy 


V 

NETWORK begins its public 
relations services where 
others finish. 

Ws offer-the services traditionally provided by P.R. 
firms—publicity, newsletter and magazine production 
—and much more. 

Public relations 18 a management service demanding 
a 'mulU-communicaUon' approach. From shareholder 
and Investor relations to employee communication. 
Marketing support and Bpeclsl promotions. 
Government liaison. Youth and community 
relations. Corporate identity, just to name a few. 


A Commitment to 
Client Services 

To NETWORK, client service 
means more than bair 
available when nt 



Compatibility 
' With Others 

NETWORK Isa 
professional public 
relations firm— 
and nothing else. We are complementary to other 
'outside' management services such as advertising, 
marketing, market research arid management 
services and work happily with them to the advantage 
of our clients. 




A Responsible 
Attitude 

Towards Growth 


ig the largest P.R. consultancies 
client listlr 



We work regularly for our 
clients. Some or them w 


we 

. arelnconlaciwlthdally... 

our larger clients regard us as extensions of thBlr staff 
We also have a client service structure different to 
most.which allows the client to benefit from our 
Individual consultancy skills.- 
Nor do we wait to be asked to do something— 
because we consistent Is our Job to find solutions . 
to problems (sometimes before our client realises 
they have arisen). 


A Planned 
Approach 

NETWORK Is opposed 
to public relations . - 
‘because It la the thing - 

to do. Professional public 
, . . .... ' relations should be an .: 

integral part of the corporate plan. Our task f$ to map. 
out programmes of practical action that state aTmsU «’•' 
arid how they are fo beaohteved. written QbleolfvM/'' 
timetables, regular reports arid review of a 



NETWORK Is among the far _ ___ 

In the country. Our client Ifstlncludes some of the" 
biggest International names and a selection of the 
most respected New Zealand public companies. 

We also offer specialised help to smaller companies 
We have no aspirations to sacrifice quality and 
professionalism in the name of growth. New bualnBss 
Is sought on the basis that it Is challenging and 
that It can be efficiently serviced. 


A United States 
Service 
for Exporters 


NETWORK la the first New Zealand public relations 
company to open an office In the United States. ■ 

. Through It, exporters can co-ordinate a wide ranoe 
of market support activities—from research to 
. planning, co-ordination and Implementation of 

Communications ' 
. A rf nge,e8 Q J fice ln Wll8hi, » Boulevard 

■ A < who also ho,d a minority 

shareholding in this joint-venture company. 7 



NEW Zealand biisinessnmn will he imping that 
next month by Primo Minmloi RobMntdoon will smooth !/^\ 
increased oxpnits to that m.iikut, our second largest nS'l 
EEC. 


Selling to Tokyo — it’s easier if you know how 


by Talcashi Oyamada 
Japanese Ambassador 


IT is often said 


products and mniiiitiictinrrs Pinvn lomid dilllcultv in 
the innrkot ' 


But limy nro not alone And despite Japanese evldencei™ 
how hard tiioy arrt trying In o|m.>m llinlr domestic market to 3 
the induslrlnllsod ntitinns (junurnliy can find littia 
creased business 


(jonuraKy can find little evidence 


On the eve ol Muldoon'r. visit. Ben Thorne oMheFJnancwr 1 
analyses Iho difficulties that Woslurn businessmen find | n J1J 
Japan. 

The Japanese Ambassador to New Zoaland, TakashlOrara 
recently addressed the .lapun-Now Zealand Busing 
Council in Wollinijton In his address he, too, looked thj 
Japnneso market and suyguslud avenues for local buslnesgsi 
follow. 

Both Thorne and Ambassador Oyamada are agreed h 
Japanese system and market are tradition-bound enddilfipjii 
change. It Is the salesman who must be prepared to adapt 


acquired before that time seem 
lo live on. 

Customs officers health, 
food and drug inspectors, 
vehicle inspectors, even hank 
officials ha vc .ill been I mined to 
apply their regulations strictly; 
and the regulations were all 
aimed at control and restric¬ 
tion. 

What applies in the realm ol 
regulations also applies in in¬ 
frastructure. Forts were not 
really designed with niamifuc 
lured imports in view. There 
whs a cliamit period in the 
mid-]U70s when mipniis by 
airfreight almost came m a 
standstill because of lack ol 
■storage space and proper nlen- 
tificuiiun systems. 

I'lure is little foreign tmii- 
preheiiMiui nj how much 
change is lreiitg asked n] the 
Japanese or how much effort 
they may be putting into the 
adaptation of lime-honoured 
procedures. 

One way to grasp the pi oh 
lent is in sec the “liberalisation" 
of Japanese utt ill ides m im 
porting us something akin lo the 
“liberalisation" «,J a British 
shop steward’s altitude to new 
technology. 

One of the most peculiarly 
Javanese problems confront iug 
foreigners is their nun'll 
maligned distribution system. 
With the posi-wai emphasis on 
manufacturing and exfxirts, the 

internal distribution of goods 
became a backwater. 

Efficiency was not important 
because high costs anil margins 
allowed wholesaling and re¬ 
tailing to remain Inbour-iulcn- 
sive, while industry became 
| capital-intensive. 

lTie system was mil designed 
to frustrate imports, but it 
hardly served to ease their entry 
when importing became re¬ 
spectable at the end of the 
1960s. 

The solution to most prob¬ 
lems in the retail trade field 
would be to allow competitive . 


that the 
“closed” 


Exports to Japu. | hay.M»ri.i..ir.ly,:or.tred an cottimodityj Japanese market is 
Oducls ami mnimfnctuiivs Imvn found dilUmrih. <„ —J^that it is too hard for foreign 

traders to penetrate. 'This is not 
true. Much of the criticism ol 
die “closed” nature of the 
Japanese market is based on 


tomes to produce a shalw 
But with 25 per cent of J^b'. 
labour force employe!iani 
and wholesale trade, thiii& 
:ui easy step for the Goto 
me iu m contemplate. 

Another frustrate! d 
W estern businessmen pi 
lv f* the almost iinpossiNr^ 
ficulty of making dirnt:; 
vesiments in Japan. The*?-! 
niijitvs of company acq»eH : 
do not suit Ja|sanese attituk| 
which are based nnconci'-t 

Mergers happen rarely,:.; 
iiMialK only save a coof.' 
Irom I ailure. Ibe ukcowi!. 
lor a publicLotnpany,ikbq[ 
legally possible, is sonxtk.- 
that si nipt v dues not occurTL 
“market iiiciIhkI" of entn- 

I a pan's business scene is 
el l.-. iivelv closed toforeipff 

The answer is that it it p\- 
sjble, but that there aref" 
fkiilties. The largest isCr. 

recniiimeiii ofstaffinacoiP, 

where almost all graduates^- 
a (Japanese) company dit»i 
from university-and 

stay there lor life, htako^l 

- or otherwise uneap; i: 

graduate to join a 
com jinny tlint has t» 

nvoril and may 

Most foreign 
tlierelore solve siatfing r 
Jems by entering joint 
with Japanese psrta® 
different inanagM^JJ 

and Httitudes to profit Fl ■ 

largely hove fo accept 

Different ways of fj 
things in fad turnoff 
key to arguments 
freedom of the 
ket 
GA’l 

neither more i“* raj® 
imports than row* • - > 

tern nations -an# 
trades with su 
success 

In 

procedures 1 • 


x\. In theory WJJJii -psychology i, 
iATrrermmoM^t pauerns.The 
i*i}her more nor undpnwku 


misunderstanding of us 
peculiar characteristics. 

Every country has its own 
unique history, culture, and 
aivironment, and it is only 
natural that there are differ¬ 
ences in how peoples think and 
behave. These differences are 
reflected in the marketability of 
goods and in local business 
practices. 

The peculiarities of Japanese 
consumption patterns and 
commercial practices have of¬ 
ten been raised as factors con¬ 
tributing to the “closed” nature 
of the market, but these pat¬ 
terns and practices are a part of 
a system tailored to the 
country’s history, culture, and 
national characteristics. 

Full understanding of these 
patterns and practices is the key 
lo successful business. 

The first step in marketing in 
Japan is to make sure you’ve got 
a product suitable to the mar¬ 
ket. Suitability means both 
meeting legal requirements and 
making the necessary tech¬ 
nological and physical adapta¬ 
tions. 

It also means developing new 
productsor modifying exist i ng 
uncs, to take into account the 
lifestyle, social customs, and 
buying preferences of con¬ 
sumer. in the market area. 

Physique and figure arc two 
obvious factors to take into ac¬ 
count when trying to sell in 
Japan. Korean-made slacks. 
Chinese-cut shirts, Hong Kong 
sweaters, and English-made 
sweaters have done well in 
Japan because they naturally 
lit, or have hcen intentionally 
designed to fit, the Japanese 
physique. 

pthcr Western-made appar¬ 
el, however, often find very 
limited markets in Japan. Some 
samples: apparel (except 
kn| fc) with long sleeves, 
women’s clothing with overly 
,8 e bust areas and brassieres 
with large size, narrow shoes 
j boots, narrow socks, big 
gloves, small hats and overlv 
,ar ge jewellery. 

Psychological preferences, 

• rfr B P s *** most indiscernible 
Sir* 1 affec ling market- 
““p. required significant 
market research to uncover, 
'-olour is one area where 
influences buying 
_ . . e Japanese have an 
"deniable preference for soft 
. “ttermediate colours: blues, 
browns and the like. 

Thus an American necktie 
manufacturer with a line of 
fitii primary-coloured sports 
^* ould probably find his 
in conflict with 
:ik» B . , v ^ ues and sensibili- 
»,- ni9 V Ild his sales in Japanese 


the sensitive feeling and colour. 
There are also fixed social 
concepts regarding colour, 
such as “older people should 
wear subdued colours". 

Packaging of food products 
is another point to which 
Japanese consumers are sensi- 
t ivo. Buying decisions arc often 
based on the aesthetic appear¬ 
ance of packaging, containers, 
and labels-their shape, colour, 
elegance. 

Your cookies might be tasty, 
but if their wrapping does not 
satisfy this preference for 
refined packaging, they may 
never be purchased by a re¬ 
tailer, much less leave the dis¬ 
play shelf. 

Consumers in Japan arc also 
fastidious about product 
quality. Much of the success of 
Japanese products overseas is 
certainly due to the fact that the 
highly competitive domestic 
market quickly weeds out any 
inferior goods. 

One of the reasons that the 
sales prices of some imported 
cars get pushed up so high in 
Japan is that dealers often have 
to bear the expense of repaint¬ 
ing or repairing vehicles whose 
finish or quality does not match 
up to the critical eye of the 
buyer. 

Recognition of brand-name 

implies a preference for gen¬ 
uine products. While most 
Western consumers will not 
hesitate to buy an imitation if it 
matches their tastes and the 
price is right, Japanese con¬ 
sumers will baulk. 

Intcrcsiingly enough, many 
consider high price a sign that 
the product is genuine. For this 
reason, first-rate brands such as 
Tiffany’s, Dunhill, and Chanel 
are popular and arc asked for 
specifically, despite their high 

prices. 

There is one other aspect of 
consumer psychology which 
should be kept in mind by the 
foreign exporter when 
developing products for sale in 
Japan - the importance of the 
product’s name. 

Especially in the ease of 
cosmetics und fashion goods, if 
the name is not attractive, the 
product will be difficult to sell. 
In general, cute, tasteful, easily 
readable, and memorable 
names go over best. 

What we eat and how we eat 
it — these are also primarily 
determined by custom and 
habit. Introducing new 
products with unfamiliar tastes 
or requiring different styles of 
preparation is usually a slow 
and difficult process - though 
these products may be ex¬ 
tremely popular in their home 
markets 

The Japanese have grown 
accustomed to tastes different 
from other peoples. Accus¬ 
tomed to salt or soysauce-based 
seasoning, they don’t, rake to 
extremely light-flavoured 
items. Neither do they like 
strong-smelling . natural 
cheeses. . . 

After you hive made sure 
you have a product .which is. j 
appropriate for the Japanese 


select a company with whom to 
do business. Equally impor¬ 
tant, is to pinpoint the appro¬ 
priate section to contact in that 
company. 

Tlie initial approach to a 
Japanese enterprise ro present a 
business proposal will usually 
be most effective if the correct 
department of the enterprise is 
contacted directly and if initial 
contact is made with an in¬ 
troduction from a suitable third 
person. 

Giving out business cards is 
rIso recommended. 

In starting negotiations, a 
personal visit to the Japanese 
enterprise is preferable to 
sending a business letter. As 
Japanese enterprises usually 
make decisions by group con¬ 
sensus, it is necessary to 
proceed step-by-step, moving 
up through the hierarchy of the 
company. 

Strict observance of 


promised delivery times is an¬ 
other crucial requirement for 
success here. The majority ol 
Japanese manufacturers place 
orders for parts and raw or 
semi-finished materials on the 
basis of estimated production 
using mass-production lines. 

Late deliveries can so upset 
the production schedule that, 
for example, one automobile 
manufacturer has even gone so 
far as to designate not only the 
date but the hour by which the 
parts must be delivered. 

Delayed delivery of con¬ 
sumer goods has cost many 
firms the opportunity to do 
business. 

Japanese attitudes and prac¬ 
tices regarding the resolution of 
disputes which arise during 
contract implementation are 
very different from Western 
ones. The Japanese, tradition¬ 
ally, do not like to pin blame or 
responsibility on one party or 


the other, but prefer to discuss 
matters in dispute on the basis 
of mutual trust established 
through human relations. 

Based on this same proclivity 
to do business on the basis of 
mutual trust between the par¬ 
ties concerned, the Japanese 
have also developed a distinc¬ 
tively different attitude toward 
contracts than that held by 
Westerners. 

A contact in Jnpan is ba¬ 
sically considered no more than 
a document indicating that a 
■ deal has been set up, and even 
the most important terms of 
business might nor be written 
inro it. 

Even when something is set 
down dearly in a contract, if the 
situation changes, the relevant 
. clauses may sometimes be 
amended, cither through silent 


agreement between the parties 
or through actual requests. 

Often business ■ is done 
without written contracts at all, 
in which case personal rela¬ 
tions, including social ties 
formed between, the parties 
outside of the work context, 
often serve to ensure im¬ 
plementation of mutual 
agreements. 

Success in the Japanese 
market depends heavily upon 
selecting the input channel 
which will funnel your 
products into the most appro¬ 
priate domestic distributing 
routes. 

Of course, selecting the ap¬ 
propriate input channel 
depends upon one's marketing 
and distribution plans. And in 
order to develop these plans, a 
solid understanding of the dis¬ 
tribution system is necessary. 



LDC 

UDC GROUP HOLDINGS LIMITED 


fbr3,4cnd5 1 year 
?eq \stera 

Secmd Debenti^Stocfc 


Take advantage of increased Interest rates. 

You may select from the following terms: 

6 YEARS 

15.60% 

4 YEARS 

16.50% 

3 YEARS 

16.50% 

2 YEARS 

15.00% 

1 YEAR 

14.50% 

6 MONTHS 

BY ARRANGEMENT 

AT CALL AFTER 3 MONTHS 

13.00% 


At call By arrangement 

Interest Is payable or compounded quarterly. 

The Company will consider early repayment of Debenture Stock In the 

AMI^ttonB^of^itanturaShxjkwflipracaed only on the application form 
with the Prospectus, which may be obtained from: 

* AXX Banking Group (New Zealand) Limited 

* Any UDC Office or District Agent 

* Members of affiliated NZ Stock Exchanges 

* Or by mailing this coupon: 
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Nelson city opts out of forestry business 


A CONTROVERSV-ridden 
attempt by the Nelson City 
Council to gel into the com¬ 
mercial forestry business has 
been abandoned, and the city 
has decided to lease off tu the 
Forest Service 700 hectares of 
hill country it owns adjacent to 
the city. 

The decision to accept the 
Forest Service's offer to lease 
the land followed a series of 
setbacks to the city council's 
own afforestation programme, 
culminating in last month's 
disastrous forest fire in Nelson, 
which destroyed 96 of the 150 
hectares of pines established by 
the city. 

Nelson's flirtation with 
commercial forestry started in 
1971, when the council boughr 
a rapidly reverting hill country 
farm on the city boundary, 
largely to preserve the popular 
Mnifli Valiev with its river and 


picnic spots as a recreation area. 
The cuuncil named the 


property Waahi Taakaro — the 
place of recreation - and 
spurred on by the commercial 
success of neighbouring 
Waimea County with its pine 
forest on Rabbit Island, com¬ 
missioned a firm of forest 
consultants to prepare a forest 
management plan for the hilJ 
slopes. 

The report from P F Olsen 
and Co of Rotorua was pre¬ 
sented to the Nelson City 
Council in May 1976, and work 
to prepare the land for planting 
started the following season. 

But the city council ran into 
trouble with it.s afforestation 
plans almost immediately. The 
first year's plantings of pious 
radiate suffered a high failure 
rate — reckoned by some to be 
as high as 90 percent in places- 
and there was strong opposition 
to Lite forestry scheme from a 
number of Maiai Valley and 
Nelson residents. 

They opposed the establish¬ 


ment of commercial forestry on 
the city's doorstep and argued 
that the hills which could not be 
kept in grass should be allowed 
to revert to native bush, using 
the encroaching gorsc as a 
nursery crop. 

The opponents of the for¬ 
estry plan also raised a number 
of legal points, some of which 
are still outstanding. 

One questioned the right of 
Nelson as a municipal corpo¬ 
ration to indulge in commercial 
forestry at all, and this was only 
resolved when the city arranged 
to have a special forestry em¬ 
powering act passed through 
Parliament. 

The group also questioned 
the council's right to manage 
the hill country of Waahi Taa¬ 
karo other than in accordance 
with the Reserves Act, since the 
land had been purchased os a 
reserve. 

And, despite a gazette notice 
signed by Lands Minister Venn 


Young declaring that Waahi 
Taakaro’s hills were not reserve 
land, a request fora declaratory 
judgment on this from the 11 ipli 
Court is still outstanding. 


In March last year a different 
issue entirely brought the 
whole afforestation pro¬ 
gramme ro a dead halt, with 
only half the proposed forestry 
area planted out. 


This was a report to the city 
council showing it was costing 
nearly three times as much for 
the afforestation programme as 
could he recovered through the 
Government’s forestry encou¬ 
ragement scheme. 

1 n October, the Government 
approved increases in the lor- 
estry encouragement scheme 
from $450 a hectare to $1200 a 
hectare, while increasing the 
basic interest rate from 4.5 per 
cent to6.5 percent. 

But by that time, the Nelson 
City Council had started 
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negotiations with ilic Forest 
Service oil thepu'sil'iliiy »»1 the 
service taking uver Waahi 
Taakaro, which is contiguous 
will) the t lira Stale Forest. 

These negotiations had 
reached an advanced state hv 
last month, when the fire, 
which destroy a I large areas ul 
Null Waahi Taakaro and lliia 
forest, forced (hecount, il in lake 
uti urgent decision on cither 
re-establishing Waahi Taakaro 
from its own resources or 
handing the area over to the 
Forest Service. 

Paradoxically, the fire solved 
one ul die problems which 
could have hindered the city 
from handing over the land - 
the need to repay (he original 
forestry encouragement loan - 
since this would now he 
covered hv insurance. 


special meeting which lesihtj 
to accept the Forest Service 
offer to lease. 5 

Ardell said the Foreg W 

Sin nnn UU! ^ T* ab ™ 
$Hi.0n0;iyear lor the M 

the next >5 years - the pr«N 

amount will depend on lew 

details st ill lobe worked out an) 

a five Yearly rental review - 

and this figure invested item 

ivni interest rates and m 

pounded would return mat 

than 1.2 million to the city ova 

the 25-year period. 

On the other hand, he sail, 
the anticipated net revemc 
from the forest after 25 yon 
would have been $883,000. 
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Visiting right-wing union leader gets FOL snub 


by Ann Taylor 


Some opponents «»l the af¬ 
forestation scheme within the 
city council have claimed u lias 
involved Nelson ratepayers m 
hidden costs nl $] Til.OiH). apart 
Iron) the money recoverable 
through the lurestrv encou¬ 
ragement loan s v lie llie. 

Aliivor Peter Malone de* 
SLribes this as a gross exagger¬ 
ation and ‘■avs the ligine is 
closer to $ U).(Hlu. though oilier 
city officials have suggested 
1 KWt,0«H) as being slosei lo the 
mark. 

Whichever one u is. Nelson 
could still come out o| ihe deal 
well in (lie black according to 
figures presenied bv the «ii\ 
manager, l.eii Aidell, in die 
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Venn Young ... nol a * 
oi vu. 


The independently 

minded MP has 
written a provocative, 
refreshing, important 


FRANK Chappie, lender ul the 

' 420 , 000 -strong English F.lee- 
' tricians’ Union came to this 
country for 10 days, ironically 
a the invitation of the 
Chambers of Commerce nnJ 
employer organisations. 

A Communist for 20 years, 
Qiapple changed his colours to 
[.-become one of the most con¬ 
i’ iroversial and - as the /:Vu«- 
: mist says - “abrasive righi- 
i wingers’’ in the British union 
I movement. 

Enterprise New Zealand, the 
' Chambers of Commerce 
education programme, billed 
. him as a man with one central 
purpose, "to promote a better 
-. two-way communication and 
; understanding inside a mixed 
: economy". 

In the initial press publicity, a 
1 panel with employer and union 
commentators was said to be 
the formula for his three public 
addresses. But the FOL would 
not join the party. 

■ Vat FOL ferreted among its 
British counterparts and found 
that the Trades Union Con- 
• grew had not supported the 
; wit and did not approve of 
; Chappie as a spokesman. 

! An anecdotal and amusing 
I speaker. Chappie was ap- 
; pUudcd at his Wellington ad¬ 
dress which included 30 
. member* of Tony Ncary’s local 
electricians’ union. 

Chappie, who has taken 
some of his annual leave to 
come here, was careful not lo 
direct his remarks at ilie local 
scene. 

His address was introduced 
a* “tandy" and he opened with 
a lament at the absence of any 
i FOLrcpnrscntatives. 

. They arc not likely to agree 
! w " h . ,he opinions I express 
, ch IS a mighty poor reason 
lor not expressing a brotherly 
welcome to me," he said. 

Over the past 20 years there 


had been “a procession of un¬ 
ionists going to England with a 
Con servo i ive Government 
paying lor the tickets. I don’t 
feel any qualms nt coining 
here." be told his audience. 

On participation in indus- 
itiiil relations, lie said tile big¬ 
gest threat to ihc trade union 
movement was from internal 
wrangling, indifference to 
public opinion, failure to meet 
20ih century needs and an in- 
si sic nee «m political invol¬ 
vement which was no longer 
consistent with membership 
views. 

On unemployment, lie said 
unionists were putting on a 
"hold and brave face” having 
been caught by surprise at the 
scale mid speed of closures and 
redundancies. 

He quoted American econ¬ 
omist J K Galbraith: "To sec 
economic policy as a problem 
of choice between rival 
ideologies is the greatest error 
of our time". 

The British political party 
system had been a significant 
factor in perpetuating indus¬ 
trial relations difficulties by 
conferring legitimacy on the 
“them and us" and by tempting 
employers and trade unions to 
seek advantages from political 
parties rather than by mutual 
agreement between i hem- 
selves, Chappie said. 

He is an advocate of 
proportional representation, 
which he says would break the 
duopoly of the British system. 

1 lo lias nut joined the rising 
star of the bretik-awuy Social 
Democrats. He supports their 
cause Inn say*, they should have 
stayed in ilie parly. T hey left 
because of “hypocrisy, double 
dealing and double taik" rather 
than on policy grounds. 

While expressing reserva¬ 
tions about the value of sccrei 
ballots in industrial disputes, 
Cluipplo said the ease fur them 
in internal trade union affairs 


was overwhelming. To reform 
decisively the British system, 
ho said, a single clause act 
requiring mandatory secret 
elections in unions would have 
been far more useful and radical 
than the Employment Act. 

Chappie said employee par¬ 
ticipation in companies was 
scliizophrenically approached 
by both sides. But employee 
participation deserved positive 
consideration and the EEC was 
already proposing to legislate 
its introduction. 

"And l would nol be sur¬ 
prised if the next Labour 
government did not decide tu 
rapidly go down this mad,” he 
said. 

He emphasised the need for 
training and education that is 
not dispensed with when 
economies have to he made. 

All of the media distorted 
everyday perceptions of in¬ 
dustrial relation in emphasis 
and style, he said, pointing to 
the classic "the union 
demands" rather than "the 
union only asked" approach. 

This had been epitomised 


- ! T 1 calculated to make their hackles 


mm 

'•> SL’VrV'r# ’> 


Raise their ire he did. Ad¬ 
dressing the Retailers Federa¬ 
tion in Queenstown, Chappie 
disputed the FOL’s Chilean 
trade ban sacred cow. 


I 


He said the Soviets were the 
real oppressors and ii was il¬ 
logical to impose a ban on 
countries like Chile which were 
not “nearly so bad." 


vcincm in rigging a hallut in 
1961. But the Trades Council 
in Christchurch did not send a 
representative io join him at the 
address there, pointing to an 
investigation by the Labour 
Party in South London lust year 
over the appointment ol union 
delegates by the union's head 
office instead of bv branches. 


Tony Neary... hla members 
listened. 
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To subscribe to or purchase any of the newspapers, 
rectories or books published by the Fourth Estate 
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Roger Douglas, unrepentant after the . 

his own alternative budget earlier this y 

written a provocative and lively book.that ou^p. . 
down-to-earth, non-doctrinaire solutions^) 
some of our most intransigent problem*; 

Douglas, who is concerned that the pphuafl 
are fiddling while New Zealand slides ;V ; 

economic and social disaster, provides 
snappy and highly readable answers to v- 

areas ranging from airport spending td 
attitudes.,. from the balance of 
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tourism... from employment» j'j 

there’s Got To Be A Better ^J 


Chappie was ousted last year 
from the TUC's general coun¬ 
cil and constcrnaiion rose when 
he suspended the leadership of 
the largest Welsh union branch 
for "political extremism". 


At the Wellington meeting. 
Chappie emphasised that his 
union’s structure represented 
the views of all the union 
members. 


by the Guardian‘s Peregrine 
Worsthornc, who had written: 
“When all else fails, there is 
always some vigorous theme to 
be got out of auaeking the un¬ 
ions". 


The local unions argued that 
if ihe chambers were really 
concerned to enhance a 
dialogue, they should no; have 
brought out Chappie, who was 


The Card ill' row brewed 
over activities Chappie must 
have condoned in his earlier 
days - distribution of unof¬ 
ficial circulars presumed to be 
Soviet H'V'fAtr and the rank and 
file Contact magazine which 
attacked union policy. 


To give him credit, Chappie 
was right when his colleagues in 
the TUC accepted an invitation 
from a puppet union movement 
in Poland. Chappie argued (hat 
the Polish workers were fight¬ 
ing for real representation and 
had the lust laugh when the 
invitation wax withdrawn. 


The chameleon Chappie lias 
banned Communists from of¬ 
fice because of their invol- 


Despite the FOL stand-off. 
Chappie was to attend the 
electricians conference last 
week and did say he spoke to 
two “Poms in the Engineers 
Union". 
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Farmers have to come to terms with basic problems 


by Bob Stott 

FARMING industry spokes¬ 
men hardly welcomed the 
decision to increase rail rates by 
20 per cent from April 26. But 
their criticism should not be 
taken seriously until the farm¬ 
ing industry produces a 
coherent transport policy. 

Farmers recently expressed a 
hope that-a railways corpora¬ 
tion would put a bit of busi¬ 
nesslike efficiency into NZR 
and .stop the continuing rail 
deficit. But the same industry is 


continually protesting at the 
closing of minor stations in 
rural areas, which are costing a 
small fortune to keep going. 

Farmers don’t use these 
small stations in most cases. So 
why do they want them re¬ 
tained? 

The answer is that as long as 
a station is retained in a rural 
area, it represents a threat to the 
road carrier. A farmer can en¬ 
sure that road transport never 
exceeds the cost of rail only as 
lung as there is a local station. 

Similarly, farmers fight to 


retain rural branch and 
secondary rail routes (although 
they are unused by farmers) 
because they represent a threat 
to road carriers. 

Farmers want the rail option 
not to use it but to force road 
rates down. Yet they object to 
increases in rail rates and hope 
that railways will become more 
‘'businesslike” in the new 
corporation control era. 

Curiously, changed trans¬ 
port and distribution patterns 
mean that farmers make less' 
direct use of rail today than in 


the past. In the past, a farmer 
would order a wagon-load of 
lime or fertiliser, then engage a 
local carrier (or use his own 
truck) to cart it from mil to 
farm. 

Today most fertiliser is dis- 
uibured to hulk depots from 
where it is sold to farmers, so 
the consignees today are the 
bulk depot operators, not in¬ 
dividual farmers. 

Stock goes by road today, 
and from works to ship tran¬ 
sport is the responsibility of the 
shipping lines. To a lesser ex¬ 


tent the >,itnc p.mcrii is fol¬ 
lowed for wool - in f.iu, link- 
farm produce is carted direct I v 
for individual tanner*. 

But this docs not slop the 
industry’s s|mkcMitcn I mm til¬ 
lering “expert" advice to the 
transport industry. 

lu the vast majority of 
mins port services there is a 
strong clement of ctoss-sub¬ 
sidisation whereby transport 
users in main centres and on 
main arteries see pan n| the 
charges they pay going to sub¬ 
sidise lightly trat l icked rural 


Microfiche & Diskette Rentention 
and Retrieval Systems 



FAN FILE 

Floppy Disks are fragile, Eichner Diskette 
Housing will completely protect each 
floppy In Its own pocket; so your floppy 
w\U stay perfectly Vat and pressure-free. 
The unique crimping design of the file 
provides "cushioning” for the diskette 
when the file Is either open or closed. The 
Eichner Fan File puts up to 20 diskettes 
right at your fingertips. 



DISKETTE DESK STAND 

Space saving, easy to expand design and 
high functionality for Instant reference. 
This unit answers the need for a large 
capacity modular desk top storage system 
You can also use it as a wall bracket and 
turn wasted wall spaoe into an active 
reference station for your floppies. The 
capacity of one stand Is 20 diskettes. 
Additional stands may be combined to 
enable your filing capacity to grow when 
your needs do. 


MINIDISKETTE DESK STAND 

The Eichner Desk Stand answers the need 
for a large oapaclty modular desk top 
storage. Where there is no desk or 
counter top available, use it as a wall 
bracket and turn that wasted wall space 
Into an active reference station. 

The Eichner Desk Stand offers a filing 
capacity of up to 40 minis, 4 minis per 
Minidiskette Panel. 



MICROFICHE ALBUM 

If you need a portable flche library, here Is 
the answer. This attractive little system has 
a snap-lock vinyl cover and contains 55 
microfiche pockets and a five Sheet 
celluloid tab index with insertable blank 
labels. 


MICROFICHE PANELS 

• Each pocket has wide angle cut outs 
on both aides. So you can file or remove 
flche with the utmost speed and ease. 

• Eichner panels are made of a durable 
plastic that Is totally compatible with the 
composition of mloroflche. Our panels 
contain no harmful chemicals that could 
damage your flches. The sharp edges of 
the film cannot cut our pockets. 

There is nothing 
comparable to the 
Eichner System..; 
... It is simply the 
best there is. i ' 



EASEL BINDER 

This binder Is designed for easy portability 
antffast access to your flches. 

Opened In use the binder gives fast title 
Identification. Closed it fits comfortably 
Into the palm of your hand. The binder 
holds up to five panels. ' 


ACCO 


MODULAR DESK STAND SET 

. A space saving, easy to expand design 
grants hlghjunollohality and Instant ' 
reference. The Ejchner. Desk. Stand 
. answers the-need for a large capacity 
top8to rd 0 e'system. ■••• 
where there Is no desk of counter top 
eval^bty use. It ,asVweil bracket ; P 
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mutes. 

h i\ almost i mposs ^ 
determine exactly . 

subsidy go« fojn ‘ 
country, but it sonethd^, 

. 1 ; i,r instance, a well* 
highway between m ^ 
Lvmrc's in all pro|ab J 
"profitable" i,.i he J': 

the income derived froow.' 

tax and road-user chamL 
by the vehicles using 
more than meet the co^r ; 
maintaining it. 

It is obvious, too,thatu-i 

mail running through ol 
miles of rough country, blj 
by slips each winter, 
eluding many bridges r 
earthworks, doesn’t 'Wej 
ough to meet its costs fi, co | 
small number of vchidewy 
use it. | 

.Such a road' might 
fewer than half a dozenfc'' 
the rates from which r*i 
some additional conuita 
towards the roading a«A, 
when* added to user lattsi! 
insul t idem to meet thoxi:! 

A well-publicised e^ . 
i»J iross-suKsidisfliipnijtt)' 
ni ra l ra ilwiiy routes. Tb£ 
bonk let, the Social i. 
sinuved that 10 such rcis: 
the year to March 311#;.' 
inure to keep open than±.*i- 
uf providing urban nil pi- 
senger services. j 

Yet it is the cities’ tre 
which get the stick frunr 
a it ics, mu the rural rail**:' 
benefit largely in famicri i 
The argument can be: 
tended m almost everyspke 
.if ecoiUHiiic activity. F«: 
stance, it there is n s<i nan. 
price for u pn duct or aw-, 
a price which prevails inQ- 
Street as well as in thec 

remote settlement,thenik 
cross-subsidisation. ! 

‘ I be dwellers in the due;- 
enough to cruss-subsiJU- 
higlier distribution ; 

vilived in serving rtie «• 
ureas. 

It is clear, m other ws-. 
i hut i n con mry areas 
nf scale und all the tel J 
mm tot bcaiiameJ-» JP 
hly fair mat least partlyb* 
this situation on inno# 1 
ininisatiwi- 
In the sense of 
dubbed "micro-ccono^^ 1 
is patently unfairicc^- 
dwellers not only 
cost of running 
but tonlsoineeta^ 
cust of keeping rural®"- 
their feet. , 

But in n nauonalfjs 
mnkes sense forJ* , 
community to suppj, 
porters of whatever ^ 
colour because, tb^.j. 
needs overseas^ 

survive ond prosper- ^ 

The biggest 
exporters ftje 

remoteness frojn^t 

markets,' and 
way to promote 

be W to encod?^ 

Sst withtrtnsf^^ 

Some 
out 

probability ^9#: jL , 



Taxation 


The fine art of finding even more loopholes 


by Lindsey Dawson 

SEX, religion and politics are 
supposed to be bad topics for 
dinner parry conversations 
because they always lead to 
argument. You might as well 
add the topic of tax avoidance. 

There’s a great jealous gulf 
between those whose means ol 
income entitles them to very 
few tax perks - the average 
wage and salary-earner for ex¬ 
ample - and those whose type 
of business and level of income 
appear to allow loopholes as 
wide as David Lange’s suits. 

The average Kiwi views 
tax-aid firms as the sort of place 
he can hire to fill out his IR5 
and,get advice on clothing and 
car allowances. But there are a 
few tax specialists who work in 
more ratified areas, for clients 
whose incomes have to begin at 
well over $20,000. 

Anyone earning less than 
that does not have the cash or 
the collateral to finance tax 
avoidance schemes. 

Taxation specialist Roger 
Barry, 32, admits candidly that 
all his clients are wealthy. He 
helps people in very specialised 
areas, charging a percentage of 
what he saves them. 

Equally candidly, he says he 
doesn’t work across ihc board 
on a client's financial affairs 
because very few people can 
afford his charges. He deals 
almost exclusively with ac¬ 
countants and litwycrs seeking 
advice on specific tax prubl ems. 

He works out of an elegant 
whitebouse in the middle oltlic 
"medical mile" on Remuera 
Road, amid surgeons’ un«J 
specialists’ medical chambers. 

He lives in apparent .solid 
comfort with a white Jag in the 
cirpon, and a huge cipcrtuin- 
mcm room complete with 
mirrored walls, dunce floor and 
indoor spa pool being built into 
the basement. 

His personal income, he says, 
" only $15,000 - the rest is 
ploughed back into die business 
to back the schemes that he 
promotes. "Whitt you see here 
is one big iax deductiun. I use 
°nly a liny portion uf the house 
to live in - the rest is for busi¬ 
ness purposes.” 

He secs himself as one of u 
new breed of tax consultant in 
New Zealand, following the 
American trend where the lax- 
avoidance business is a 
gigantic industry." 

People have been forced into 
avoidance in New Zealand, 
he says. 


"There are two types of 
client — one who says ‘my rax 
bill’s far too high and I’d like 
some relief. 

“The other type says 'listen, 
I’m not going to work any 
harder. I’m going to work 40 
hours a week from now on 
because if I work any harder all 
I do is pay it to the tax depart¬ 
ment.’ When you work out the 
amount of lost productivity that 
occurs when someone takes it 
into his head to do just that...’’ 

Barry shrugs his shoulders as 
if to say “there’s your jus¬ 
tification.” 


off-shore trusts in places like 
Guernsey, Bermuda and Hong 
Kong for those who have in¬ 
come from overseas sources. 

"For example a publisher 
earning $75,000 a year in 
commissions would pay the 
best part of $38,000 in tax. Now 
a capital trust set up overseas 
may cost him $10,000 to set up 
and it’s a oncer. 

“Therefore they’re saving 
$28,000 in the first year and 
thereafter saving $38,000 in 
perpetuity. There’s no limit, 
until the Government turns 
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He recently sent out 5000 
circulars to accountants and 
lawyers around the country 
promoting his services. So far 
he has had more than 450 back 
and expects a 20 percent return. 

That will keep him busy, ns 
he is llai nut already. He works 
70 hours a week, but says he's 
not a workaholic. 

“It's great fun. If someone 
has a $130,000 tax bill and is 
referred to me - and three 
weeks later it’s whittled down 
to $70,000 - you get a certain 
charge from it." 

Living ut the office has ad¬ 
vantages, like gelling from your 
bed to your office desk in about 
u minute and a half, hut fielding 
constunt phone chIIs can be a 
problem. It is u commitment 
though, he says, “like getting 
married.” 

He handles problems muiiily 
lor small companies, where 
maybe u husband and wile arc 
in business, or a few partners, 
generating much money. He 
deals heavily in tax-loss com¬ 
panies (although new laws 
coming into effect on April 1 
will make it “extraordinarily 
difficult” for firms to use tax 
loss companies as a means of 
avoiding tax) and serring up 
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around and stops it. Inevitably 
they will. Then we’ll have to 
find something else.” The off¬ 
shore trusi idea lias had no 
Government interference, he 
says, because it hasn’t yet 
become hig business. 

“But you’ll find that im¬ 
mediately it does become hig 
business die Government will 
close down on it because they’ll 
think that too many people arc 
saving ton much tax. 

“In actual fact, half the tax 
schemes we set up are invest¬ 
ment-hacked schemes whereby 
people pour their money in 
because they can get a tax 
reduction, but as a result create 
industry out of it. 

“Deer farming's a classic — 
they knocked that on the head. 
The movie industry is another 
one - you Itad an industry with’ 
tremendous growth taking off 
two years ago. As from April 1 
last year you had a tremendous 
disinterest caused because the 
Government switched its 
rules." 

Before then the Government 
allowed a 150 per cent write-off 
against tax on money invested 
in the movie industry. “For 
every dollar you putin you were 
allowed $1.50 off against your 
tax - which meant that if you 
were on a 60 per cent tax rate 
you’d end up with 90 cents back 
from. your dollar and only 10 
per cent, or 10 cents in, which 
was good news. 

“Now they’ve cut it back to a 
dollar for dollar write-off so 
that everybody who .invests a 
dollar is back to 60cents out and 
40 cents in. They are required 
to put in 40 per cent of their 
capital whereas before it was 
only 10. It’s a big difference.”. 

' . Businessmen who' go. into 
agriculture, the 1 legendary 
Queen. Street farmers, no 
longer have such an easy ride, 
either.! “The. department has 
soirie extraordinarily good 
people to Stop that sort of thing. 

Yqta riow. have to sbaw'.a yefy 
extensive, plan oE what In* 
:$end to dd yirith ybur land*” rayy 
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1 'An - off-shore.trust is Srhipic 
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can do a trust here for maybe 
$1000. But the investment in a 
trust can be so good that you 
can’t look past it.” 

He deals in a very tight field. 

“I know very little about ex¬ 
port, for instance. 1 know an 
enormous amount about cer¬ 
tain sections of the tax act wh ich 
control company moves for tax 
purposes. 

”My field is, first, tax-loss 
advantages, second off-shore 
trusts, and after that there are 
things like exporting boats. 
People go into syndicates. 

“The boat comes out of New 
Zealand at, say, $50,000, which 
is all tax-deductible and goes to 
Hong Kong and is sold there for 
say $30,000 or even $50,000. It 
then goes to the States and gets 
sold for its true price which may 
be $100,000 or $90,000 and the 
difference between the last rwo 
prices is basically non-taxablc. 

“Once again you feed it 
through a tax haven. This goes 
on all the time." 

Barry is a New Zealander 
and has specialised in tax for 
eight years. He has no degrees 
— university bored him. 

He has visited tax havens to 
study their operations. 

“There’s hardly a degree in 
New Zealand which would give 
you the specialised info you 
need to become a specialist in 
tax. It is such a massive field. 
I’ve found it’s paid to keep to a 
given range within the tax 
field." 

lie doe*, not profess to do any 
more than a competent ac¬ 
countant. “What I do profess to 
do is take a scheme, legalise it by 
spending my time and the lime 
ol die best lawyers in die 
country until we have a way of 
saving tax which is cither new 


MONEY -earners try to fin d ways of a void I ng tax the world over, thel r 
concern: to find loop-holes Increasing In direct proportion to the 
size of their Income. 

New Zealand is no different. With the Government's tax take 
Increasing from $691.5 million In 1969 to $6019.9 million last year, 
the art of tax avoidance (not to be confused with tax evasion) Is 
gaining more and more followers. 

The skids here are greased with double-digit Inflation and fiscal 
drag Is drawing even the lowest wage-earners to the brink of 60 per 
cent tax — a distinction once reserved for the very rich. 

A large proportion of the workforce Is paying the taxman 4 8 cen ta 
or more of every $1 earned. As Don Brash, National hopeful In 
East Coast Bays, pointed out recently .“once It was only the fat cats 
and merchant bankers who paid tax at that sort of rate. Now their 
secretaries are paying 4B per cent tax.*' The system, he said, “is 
going bonkers”. 

That sort of sentiment Is being heard more and more, and It’s 
certainty not just the "fat cats" who are Interested In tax avoidance. 

Here NBR looks at some ways of keeping the tax-man's handout 
ol the nation's wallet. 


or an offshoot of something 
else.” 

The more laws there are the 
more ways there arc through 
them, he says. “It’s very hard to 
get through a law which is only 
a sentence long, but its very 
easy to gbt through laws that fill 
up half the Town Hall because 
we have more to deal with. We 
can pick sections of each in¬ 
dividual Act and concentrate on 
them. 

“In America they do this - 
tax lawyers will just specialise 
in a section of a section of an 
Act. Nothing else. They 
become that finely specialised. 

“Here they’ll do the same. 
It’s coming more and mure. At 
the moment yuu can count us on 
one hand. There arc three mil¬ 
lion people and only about half 
a million businesses. 

“Most of the work is done 
very, very competently by ac¬ 
countants to a level, but that 
level sometimes lenvr, you with 
a very substantial lax bill. 

“We take it from the ac¬ 
countant and go up with it and 


fine-tune it. I work with some 
lawyers who are very, very 
capable. You can’t do some¬ 
thing without legalising it.” 

Barry adapts some ideas 
from Australia, where he has an 
associate company, and also 
picks up schemes from Ber¬ 
muda. “The Bank of Bermuda 
is extremely geared up for this 
sort of thing.’’ 

In the new financial year he 
will be promoting off-shore 
trusts more heavily as it 
becomes harder to work in the 
field of tax-loss companies. “As 
from that date the new law 
stales that a company that has 
lost money in the past and has 
recognised tax lossc* cannot 
transfer shares within the 
company with losing the lov es, 
whereas now you can transfer 
fin per coni and still omit- 
within the various sections '»! 
the 'Fax Act.” 

He expects to see many 
companies changing hands as a 
result of the new restrictions. 
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